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Levels of Imagination in Wordsworth’s 


Prelude (1805) 


By KENNETH MacLean 
University of Toronto 


The Prelude presents experience at once personal, mental, imagi- 
native. As a personal poem it foregoes dramatic form, saving dra- 
matic tone for dislike. Theatre serves as symbol for impoverished 
reality,—for all the foolish parts the child cons through the seven 
stages of life. Wordsworth’s Cambridge is a bit theatrical, his 
London a drama more tragic. In creating intimate pattern for this 
personal poem, Wordsworth found themes in the experience of the 
heroic venturer of the Odyssey and the Faerie Queene. Classical 
pastoral offered tones of intimacy, too, which he could adopt in 
frequent addresses to that ailing shepherd, S.T.C., momentarily in 
pastoral Sicily,—addressing him, indeed, in terms not always caleu- 
lated to make a sick shepherd feel well. Dominant in the intimate 
design of the Prelude is the influence of Pilgrim’s Progress. The 
Pilgrim’s presence intrudes particularly at that moment in the 
journey through Switzerland when, after the high excitements of 
crossing the Alps, the young poet spends the night, pilgrimwise, in 
an ancient hospice. 


That night our lodging was an Alpine House, 
An Inn, or Hospital, as they are nam’d, 
Standing in that same valley by /*relf, 
And close upon the confluence of two Streams; 
A dreary Mansion, large beyond all need, 
With high and spacious rooms, deafen’d an? stunn’d 
By noise of waters, making innocent Sleep 
Lie melancholy among weary bones. 


The Pilgrim’s way perhaps pleasantly suggested to Wordsworth 
his way of interviewing people along the way. 


385 
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The way in the Prelude is the way of mind. Wordsworth’s victory 
over poetic diction brought, to be sure, a more descriptive external 
term. It carried further into a redesigning of language along in- 
ward lines. It is a significant part of Wordsworth’s achievement 
that he put so many words and images upon a mental foundation. 
Many images of nature are transferred into the vocabulary of 
mental life. To the mind’s experience belong such words as ‘clouds,’ 
‘eyelets,’ ‘mist,’ ‘island,’ ‘spring,’ ‘river,’ ‘gravity,’ ‘caverns,’ 
‘lake.’ Some of this redesigning of language followed the direction 
of English philosophy. For instance, such a word as ‘field’ appears 
to be associated with the open state of sensation belonging to child- 
hood. The adverbial series, which fill up the occasional startlingly 
simple line or sequence, again appear to be symbolic of those best 
‘primitive hours’ of sensation. We may sense this symbolic use of 
grammar in a description which suggests rather perfectly child- 
hood’s condition, 


...@ Heaven fill’d up with Northern lights; 
Here, nowhere, there, and everywhere at once. 


His transformation of language had psychological as well as philo- 
sophical tendencies. An instance is the word ‘rowing’ as used in 
the boat-stealing episode of the first book of the Prelude. Beat and 
rhythm and the backward look combine with the rising feeling of 
guilt and the growing image of the mountain to take on an involved 
psychological meaning. 

Adding the term ‘imaginative’ to a description of the poetry of 
the Prelude is to say that the personal and mental experience here 
presented most generally includes elements of the pictorial and the 
sensual. Rhetorical and abstract digression when they appear may 
be taken as something Wordsworth thought (perhaps mistakenly) 
Coleridge might like to hear. His own disposition was at once more 
matter-of-fact and more imaginative. The visual arts were his 
natural media. Poetry is landscape and garden collected into verbal 
tranquility. Poetry is architecture in language. 

It is proper to regard the Prelude as interpreting conditions and 
forms of imagination, all the parts of a whole imagination. These 
forms we shall attempt to name. 


I 


The Prelude is first, and principally, engaged with the conditions 
of imagination belonging to the child. In the treatment of such 
imagination Wordsworth’s use of the imagery of sleep seems critical. 
For a moment let us turn to the 1802 sonnet, ‘‘Composed Upon 
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Westminster Bridge,’’ describing London at dawn. This is a poem 
of childhood, dealing not only with the childhood of the day, but 
with the childhood of the soul as it exists, with Lockian reference, 
in the early state of sensation. Indeed, we can see in this surface 
of towers and shipmasts the very points of sensation, quietly alert to 
the morning’s impression. This essential poem of childhood includes 
the persistent ‘sleep’ image. Perhaps the poem encloses the bared 
figure of Collins’s sleeping woman-in-nature,—asleep at dawn. The 
‘sleep’ associations belonging to such childhood strongly suggest a 
participation in a subconscious life, an alertness to depths. It is 
this exposure to the depth world which particularly distinguishes the 
first stages of life, suggesting that the term ‘subconscious imagina- 
tion’ appropriately describes the imagination of childhood, as it is 
considered in the Prelude and elsewhere. 

Wordsworth will suppose that the peasant—his people of common 
life—ean draw upon these rich sources. It is interesting to note 
the instances in which sleep is the way of communication for the 
country mind with early, instinctive imagination. Here is the 
beloved Ann Tyson, whose Colthouse cottage near Hawkshead was 
a home for Wordsworth during school years and later vacations. 


With new delight, 
This chiefly, did I view my grey-hair’d Dame, 
Saw her go forth to Church, or other work 
Of state, equipp’d in monumental trim, 
Short Velvet Cloak (her Bonnet of the like) 
A Mantle such as Spanish Cavaliers 
Wore in old time. Her smooth domestic life, 
Affectionate without uneasiness, 
Her talk, her business pleas’d me, and no less 
Her clear though shallow stream of piety, 
That ran on Sabbath days a fresher course. 
With thoughts unfelt till now, I saw her read 
Her Bible on the Sunday afternoons; 
And lov’d the book, when she had dropp’d asleep, 
And made of it a pillow for her head. 


Perhaps some note of Spanish mysticism is allowed to pertain to the 
sleep experience here described. A ‘trance’ much like sleep possesses 
some grave livers who participate in this primary communication. 
The Leech-Gatherer, removed as he is, rises in a measure out of a 
trance, and from this level speaks the composed old soldier, caught 
in a characteristic black scene, whom Wordsworth conducted in 
the night to the shepherd’s cottage. 


... ‘my trust is in the God of Heaven 
And in the eye of him that passes me.’ 


Several forms of imagery in the Prelude suggest a childhood life 
which is drawing upon unconscious powers. There are ‘overtones’— 
muffled sounds coming from the hills. There are ‘footsteps.’ There 
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are ‘sideglances’—things shooting at an angle into a boy’s mind as 
he is hanging against a windy cliff, or as he listens for owls to answer 
his shout across the lake. There are ‘scatterings’-—more coming 
our way than we can see. Perhaps it is in the skating scene of Book 
One that Wordsworth has dealt most suggestively with overtone. 
It is a starlit seene. Notably the child is skating on after it is time 
to go in, waiting, as it were, for an experience beyond what is due. 
Skating into the depths of a bay, under the stars, he suddenly halts 
himself, and in that sudden pause he seems for a moment to feel 
the motion of the earth and stars. In this breaking of the sense 
barrier, Wordsworth suggests depth beyond the directly visible. 
Newton perhaps had for Wordsworth a special relation to this 
theme, his system lying beyond the apparent,—a symbol for the 
subconscious. 

The resources of the subconscious imagination permit the super- 
ficial pleasure which belongs to childhood. Life not only deepens 
down: it deepens up to the points of pleasure which Wordsworth 
especially describes in the initial books of the Prelude. Early 
pleasures begin with country sports and pastimes,—swimming, bird- 
snaring, skating—here in the Prelude richly altered into meaning 
beyond their eighteenth-century place establishd by Dryden, Pope 
and Thomson. Such pleasures shortly give way to a direct aesthetic 
attraction to the surface of nature. As this later degree of pleasure 
rises, the description is often erotically moulded by that indefinable 
feminine presence which we again particularly think of as informing 
the natural description of Collins. Such primary pleasures, in action 
or beauty, seem warranted if hidden spiritual accompaniments are 
assured. . 

So great are these resources that the child is without certain 
fears. He is, in particular, free of the fear of death. Wordsworth 
often deals with this theme in the Prelude, with notable success. The 
old ferryman at Windermere, as he returns one to this region of 
childhood, is no Charon. This ferryman earries one back to the 
regions of life. To the eyes of a child, the rising of the suicide’s 
corpse in Esthwaite Lake becomes a parturition scene, of antique 
purity. Mary of Buttermere’s child had no fear in death. 


Beside the mountain-Chapel sleeps in earth 

Her new-born Infant, fearless as a lamb 

That thither comes, from some unsheltered place, 
To rest beneath the little rock-like Pile 

When storms are blowing. 


The description of the death of the Hawkshead boy who (Words- 
worth himself!) blew hootings at evening to owls across Esthwaite 
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Lake suggests, by its calm, the same absence of fear. After this 
noise, this silence. 


This Boy was taken from his Mates, and died 
In childhood, ere he was full ten years old. 
—Fair are the woods, and beauteous is the spot, 
The Vale where he was born; the Churchyard hangs 
Upon a Slope above the Village School, 
And there, along that bank, when I have pass’d 
At evening, I believe that oftentimes 
A full half-hour together I have stood 
Mute—looking at the Grave in which he lies. 


If a child’s imagination may be called the unconscious, the death 
of a child is the passing of the unconscious into the unconscious. 
Such transition, I suspect, we feel in the Lucy elegies, where Words- 
worth is concerned with one who was still a child. Lucy (no real 
person) is perhaps everyone’s lost childhood. 


A slumber did my spirit seal; 
I had no human fears: 

She seemed a thing that could not feel 
The touch of earthly years. 


No motion has she now, no force; 
She neither hears nor sees; 
Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course, 
With rocks, and stones, and trees. 


These verses enclose that serene double-calm which the conditions 
of Wordsworth’s imaginative thought supplied for his elegy of the 
ehild. 

In the handling of childhood antique tones seem to obtain in the 
Prelude. The infusion of such imagery suggests a difference from 
the 1798 volume, where a simple life is represented in more homely 
and native ways. The Ode repeats these rather later antique associa- 
tions for childhood. Bathing, flutes, the nude figure (sometimes 
statuesque), the horse, whiteness (‘‘ I saw the snow-white Church 
upon its hill/ Sit like a thronéd Lady .. .’’), water and island and 
mountain,—these elements combine to give antique impressions for 
the life of the child of the Lake District, a region which perhaps 
only faintly allowed for this reading. Classical pastoral comes for- 
ward for several scenes,—for Goslar and baroque Germany, and, 
of course, for Sicily. These blue and white moments of the Prelude 
remind us that Wordsworth was writing with relation to the terms 
of taste of the last decades of the eighteenth century. He was also 
working with the aesthetic language of the sublime and the beautiful, 
attaching the smaller and more graceful proportions of the beautiful 
to antique childhood. 

To such tastes Gray contributed, as he did very likely to the 
primary theme of the subconscious. The Eton ode, with its ‘games’ 
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and ‘blissful ignorance,’ moves towards Wordsworth’s assumptions. 
The Elegy is even more suggestive. Beginning in evening shadows, 
the poem moves into darkness, into sleep and death, into the shadows 
of the unconscious. And here in the darkness the sun rises, the 
hearth blazes, the jewel begins to shine. 


Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear: 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


The Prelude’s account of Mithridates, ‘‘hidden in the cloud of 
years,’’ emerging in Odin, perhaps draws suggestion from another 
Gray poem in which the subconscious is made the fountain of truth. 
The closing figure in the Elegy of the educated man excluded from 
the treasures of the unconscious is fully meaningful to Wordsworth, 
and to the tradition of poetry he handed on to Arnold and others. 
Gray and Wordsworth and their common theme meet in a distinctive 
moment in the Prelude,—the occasion when Wordsworth heard of 
the death of Robespierre. That day Wordsworth (back in England 
now in 1794 and having a month at Rampside near the Lakes) had 
made an excursion to ‘‘rural’’ Cartmel where he chanced to find the 
grave of the young Hawkshead master, William Taylor, who had 
educated his early taste in poetry. The grave had as an inscription 
a stanza from the Elegy. Returning in the afternoon across Leven 
Sands, which could be passed only at low tide. he saw crowns of 
clouds lying inland over the pastoral vales of his childhood. On a 
rocky island in Leven Sands stood the ruins of an ancient chapel, 
where in early times masses were said at the hour which suited those 
who crossed the sands with ebb of morning tide. This wide water 
scene is described rather in the watercolor manner which Gray 
uses in his letters. It was while he was crossing this estuary that 
Wordsworth heard from a passing traveler the news, now several 
days old, that ‘‘Robespierre was dead.’’ His excitement, at first 
rushing forth into almost Biblical declamation, subsided into some- 
thing much better,—a memory of those best regions of life,—those 
unconscious times of life, level and smooth. 


Thus, interrupted by uneasy bursts 

Of exultation, I pursued my way 

Along that very Shore which I had skimm’d 

In former times, when, spurring from the Vale 
Of Nightshade, and St. Mary’s mouldering Fane, 
And the Stone Abbot, after circuit made 

In wantonness of heart, a joyous Crew 

Of School-boys, hastening to their distant home, 
Along the margin of the moonlight Sea, 

We beat with thundering hoofs the level Sand. 
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II 


The Prelude is Paradise Lost rewritten in terms of English philo- 
sophy. It is a story of an Eden, a fall, and a redemption. Eden of 
original imagination gives way to a second condition of imagination, 
which waits outside the garden gate. For ‘‘I, too, have been a 
Wanderer.’’ 

This second movement of the Prelude is concerned with the Cam- 
bridge years, with London, and with France at the time of the Revo- 
lution. These experiences pose great problems when considered in 
relation to the fundamental subject of the Prelude. London and 
Paris of the 1790’s together, in different ways, called for a maturity 
which poetry was not yet ready to assume. London heralded the 
urbanization of society (profound sociological change), while in 
France, where political change was foremost, Wordsworth was con- 
fronted with the development of mass democracy. For neither of 
these maturing social changes was Wordsworth prepared, and each 
he resists with something of a disturbed personality. 

The handling of London from the standpoint of this disturbance 
is magnificent. It is a city of pageant without meaning; it is 
particularly a city of ‘letters’ (words are written all over Words- 
worth’s City), which are not to be understood except finally in terms 
of the blind beggar. London can only be read as a symbol of dark 
and painful ignorance. In a sense, London is without associations 
for a mind which, older now and knowing its habits, is wishing to 
connect with itself. The City’s Hartleian streets of association 
connect within themselves, but they straggle off at suburban limits 
and fail to unite with the distant places of being. In this condition 
objects obtrude with a forwardness of unmeaningness which touches 
the nerves. 

France has no experience quite so literally painful. Being in 
a strange land, away from home, Wordsworth was separated from 
an actual sympathy with Paris and the Assembly and the Patriots. 
But the mass democracy which France and Rousseau represented 
was as foreign as the City itself, as unrelated to the imagination. 
Childhood, itself royal, if it spoke for any democracy, spake for an 
agrarian one, of the kind Wordsworth’s later poetry supports. The 
actual conflict of Wordsworth’s imagination with the face of France 
is not set down in a way comparable to the report on his edged 
relationship to London. At the same time, in the French chapters 
he emphasized neurotic tone. In the picture of the feverish aristo- 
eratic officer, in the rather ‘absent’ portrait of Beaupuy, and 
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especially in Vaudracour, he has created those impressions of neu- 
rotic disturbance which represented the disorder in his own relation 
to the French Revolution. 

It is the associative imagination which is foremost in this central, 
disturbed second phase of the Prelude. In one direction Wordsworth 
seems to be concerned with the failure of association—the fai'ure 
of feeling to connect itself in any satisfactory way with what it 
sees present in London or in Paris. This emotional abortiveness is 
part of a very wide investigation of associational pain in the Prelude, 
In its shocks, in its irony, and in some measure in its experience of 
memory, the associative imagination touches the shades of experi- 
ence. Its most conspicuous habits are indeed related to memory. 

In these middle areas of the Prelude, while the present presents its 
unmating surface, the language of memory is very much awake. 
At Cambridge, in the absence of an agreeable natural scene, the 
knowledge of memory is first felt. With personal nostalgia comes 
the higher matter of historical nostalgia, as emotion streams far 
back into the past. Now begin in the Prelude those intervals of 
historical recollection which form a remarkable part of its poetic 
beauty. Those antique moments which found Dion sailing, in the 
company of philosophy, on a political mission to Sicily :—Cambridge 
in its sixteenth-century character with the humanists in residence :— 
renaissance days in the enchanting regions of the Loire, with 
Francis I lighting the last cressets of courtly love—these are some of 
the splendid memorial elements of the Prelude, remarkably unified 
by a single imagination. 

While the historical memory is touching the central movement 
of the Prelude, the very personal poetry of a ‘returner’ is being set 
down. To both degrees of memory belong colorings perhaps con- 
troversial. Many images are easily adaptable in a Freudian pat- 
tern,—such as ‘couch’ and ‘tree’ and ‘moon,’ its yellow light suc- 
ceeding the ‘white’ coloring of childhood. This yellow light belongs 
particularly to the Cambridge scenes, falling at once upon Newton, 
upon the humanists reading by the doors of their cells, upon the poet 
Spenser 

moving through his clouded heaven 
With the moon’s beauty and the moon’s soft pace. 
The color establishes itself finally in the withheld image of the fairy 
tree, which is almost a farewell to the Cambridge days. In full 
measure Wordsworth is participating in the memorial spirit which 
rises with such prominence in romantic poetry. Blake’s recognition 
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of this one aspect of Wordsworth’s imagination made him condemn 
his poetry as at once uncreative and recessive. In observing the tones 
of personal memory in the Prelude, the language of Goldsmith’s 
Deserted Village is to be noted. Wordsworth was properly touched 
by a poem that was subtly and newly memorial, in its chime-like 
word recurrences, and in its imagery of ‘bower,’ ‘shade’ and 
‘tyrant.’ 

Wordsworth, of course, brought to the language of memory, as 
Goldsmith could not, the knowing ways of association. Nature he 
often describes as ‘auxiliary.’ For the later years, nature’s function 
is partly associative. It is the best associational matter we have, 
lending beauty and permanence to the affections. Making no as- 
sociations itself, it relates us to our best selves. This is only a part 
of the achievement of this elusive auxiliary. There is always the 
possibility of (as it were) stepping off one’s own emotion and being 
a part of the nature image which has been the carrier of personal 
feeling. In this way, nature enters childhood and meets with such 
imagination as lies beyond poetic account. The agent of memory 
is finally the factor of forgetfulness. 

The associative imagination is one which lent itself to understand- 
ing. It is in a sense everywhere expounded in the Prelude, and 
particularly with attention to its place in the scene of memory. 
In the book of Retrospect, Wordsworth clarifies particularly the 
terms of its behaviour. Here, before entering the greater scene of 
City and State, he would indicate how the human being, seen 
originally in association with the beautiful natural scenery of the 
Lake District, remained, for this association, a figure of significance 
in later life. Thus mankind survived the ‘‘deep shade in counter- 
view.’’ 

Association is the language Wordsworth best understood. He 
set it up, like a mirror, in the centre of his poetry where it reaches 
backward towards the mystery of childhood, and forward towards 
the mystery of poetry. It is the language of every day, of every 
word, of the plain scene of human life. To have made the associa- 
tional imagination so central to his poetry was in a sense to take 
up too plain, too poor a place. When the ways of association take 
over and the conscious streams of pleasure and pain begin to flow, 
something has been lost. When Michael began to build the associa- 
tional sheepfold that would remind Luke of home, and himself of 
Luke, already there has been some falling off of the feelings. It 
is just as well not to lift up these stones. But Wordsworth knew 
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this, even as he centered his poetry in this ordinary language of 
association. In the second and central regions of the Prelude, the 
associational imagination speaks its very human language. 

In his Observations on Man, the associationist David Hartley 
makes a memorable use of the human face as the interpreter of the 
ghastly. 


Ghastly Faces may take place preferably to other disagreeable Ideas, perhaps 
because Characters, Affections, Passions, are principally denoted and expressed 
by the Countenance; because Faces are the most common of visible Objects, 
and attended to with the greatest Earnestness; because we criticize much upon 
the Beauty of Faces, and upon the Proportion of the several Features to each 
other; and because evil Spirits (the Notions of which generally take strong 
and early Possession of our Fancies) are painted with ghastly Faces. (ed. 
1749. 1, 213) 


This human face of many associations seems to appear to Words- 
worth when, after crossing the Alps, he moved down into an over- 
whelming scene of beauty and terror. 


The immeasurable height 
Of woods decaying, never to be decay’d, 
The stationary blasts of water-falls, 
And every where along the hollow rent 
Winds thwarting winds, bewilder’d and forlorn, 
The torrents shooting from the clear blue sky, 
The rocks that mutter’d close upon our ears, 
Black drizzling crags that spake by the way-side 
As if a voice were in them, the sick sight 
And giddy prospect of the raving stream, 
The unfetter’d clouds, and region of the Heavens, 
Tumult and peace, the darkness and the light 
Were all like workings of one mind, the features 
Of the same face, blossoms upon one tree, 
Characters of the great Apocalypse, 
The types and symbols of Eternity, 
Of first and last, and midst, and without end. 


The face of suffering seen here in this very ‘facial’ description may 
very likely be that of Christ, himself the blossom hanging upon the 
tree of spring. In His countenance meet these double currents of 
association,— human pleasure and human pain. The Swiss book of 
the Prelude is religious in tone—monastic, Biblical—taking perhaps 
small suggestion from the Death of Abel by the Zurich poet Gessner. 
For Wordsworth the Alpine experience of the summer of 1790 may 
have been deeply religious, with Christ and his Cross very much in 
mind. ‘‘We had crossed the Alps.’’ The Cross, standing on the 
peaks in the approaches to the Chartreuse, seems to be everywhere 
about. 


. . . Vallombre’s groves 
Entering, we fed the soul with darkness, thence 
Issued, and with uplifted eyes beheld 
In every quarter of the bending sky 
The cross of Jesus stand erect, as if 
By angels planted on the aerial rock. . . 
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Perhaps the Cross stood for the suffering of the associational imagi- 
nation, in whose centre meet the contradictions of present and past, 
of pleasure and pain, of beauty and fear. This human cross had a 
conspicuous deputy in the Lake Country landscape, where the higher 
steeps often offered for sheep and their shepherds protection from 
the four quarters of the wind in the form of rough stonewall sections 
shaped like crosses. 


mi 


Beyond this is poetry. Poetry may stand as the third and last 
level of imagination in a poem which carries as its subtitle ‘‘Growth 
of a Poet’s Mind.’’ In the origin of the poetic spirit, little credit 
goes to the experience of Cambridge and London and Paris, which 
do not stimulate the desire to create. What calls up the poet is the 
experience of the early years, the time of childhood and nature. 
This is indicated in the two moments of poetie dedication in the 
Prelude. The first is a dedication to nature. It comes at dawn on a 
vacation morning in the Lakes, as the young Wordsworth was walk- 
ing home from a night of dancing. The dedication is youthful, and 
as it is a solemnity of the fields, it carries a Quaker suggestion (as 
does so much of the Prelude). The second dedication comes later, 
and it is reported in those subdued tones of the concluding movement 
of the Prelude. It is the dedication of one who, disappointed in 
political expectations, has become a walker of the country roads of 
Dorset, 


Where I could meditate in peace, and find 

The knowledge which I love, and teach the sound 

Of Poet’s music to strange fields and groves, 

Converse with men, where if we meet a face 

We almost meet a friend, on naked Moors 

With long, long ways before, by Cottage Bench 

Or Well-spring where the weary Traveller rests. 
. . -There I heard, 

From mouths of lowly men and of obscure 

A tale of honour; sounds in unison 

With loftiest promises of good and fair. 


Here in the shadows of an empty Dorset landscape, Wordsworth 
found a peasantry whose life lingered among primary natural im- 
pressions. Poetry will exercise its duty towards nature and also 
towards the simple life of child and peasant as such life depends 
upon one basic imagination. Dorset, Somerset, and the Lake 
District all speak of this conjunction of poetic subjects. Another 
landscape, with a more classical authority, supports this enduring 
combination of values. This is Sicily. Here is a scene where the 
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political centre had been so completely knocked out that even in 
the stirring days of the French Revolution none of the political 
earthquake was felt. 


. . . they first, 
They first of all that breathe should have awaked 
When the great voice was heard from out the tombs 
Of ancient Heroes. 


Despite (or because of) such eternal disappointment, Sicily stands 
as the scene where nature and child and peasant are in alliance with 
poetry. From Theocritus Wordsworth takes the appropriate story 
of the goatherd-poet Comates, who, in one moment of tyranny, was 
imprisoned in a chest by a tyrant lord. There he was fed with honey 
by the blunt-faced bees : 
. . -from the fields they came 

And fed him there, alive, from month to month, 

Because the Goatherd, blessed Man! had lips 

Wet with the Muses’ Nectar. 
In this symbolic landscape of Sicily, ‘‘strew’d with the wreck of 
loftiest years,’’ Coleridge stands in the Prelude doing votive service 
to Wordsworthian ideas—within Etna’s shades, along the vale of 
Enna, beside the fountain of Arethuse. 

Poetic imagination is given strong markings of its own in the 
Prelude. It is closely associated with generative impulse. Indeed, 
Wordsworth would appear to be writing at a time when the creative 
impulses of outward nature were being transferred to the scene of 
the mind. The dawn dedication to poetry follows an evening of 
dance and love shocks. The sun is rising at this creative moment. 
In other directions in the Prelude we find similar accompaniments. 
The organizing power of poetry is seen by Wordsworth to begin with 
the child’s experience at its mother’s breast, the love felt there 
under the mother’s eye allowing the early mind to feel that love of 
outward things necessary for the later reading of pattern and 
purpose into seattered imaginative experience. The Mt. Snowdon 
passage, which again deals with the unifying power in poetic 
imagination, seems to present comparable primitive association. That 
warm night, after a long and silent climb up Snowdon’s dark, mist- 
shrouded side, suddenly moonlight fell on the path. The climbers 
had come up above the thick clouds. Now standing at the edge of a 
great sea of mist reaching out over the real sea below, they could see 
in the centre of this misty scene, a great blue chasm through which 
rose the voice of waters from far below. This is the scene of poetic 
birth. It reminds us that Wordsworth, follower of Paradise Lost as 
he was, was never far away from the Genesis story. The propinquity 
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is the measure of his basic religious experience. As poet of birth 
Wordsworth often presents (perhaps this is a romantic habit) the 
birth of poetic thought. Often the process is presented in the 
presence of a child or a figure of humble life, the poet thus represent- 
ing poetry as an offprint, a transcript, from those best and earliest 
tables of the imagination. 

Such creative terms belong very much to Wordsworth’s record 
of poetic life. His description further seems to include formal, 
almost ceremonially religious relations. Such associations pertain 
to the Cambridge passage describing his excitement in being in 
Milton’s rooms in Christ’s. Libations were secretly poured to the 
poet, and then, continuing in the devout idiom, the young poet, late 
for evening prayers, ran ostrich-like to Johns, his gown ‘upshoul- 
dered’ in a lump. At this point Pilgrim’s Progress contributes 
small guilt suggestions. A less evident religious association for 
poetry is the rather hidden but rather constant carrying of poetry 
to the Eastern Mediterranean areas, to the regions which are holy 
land. Poetry is associated with ‘sand,’ as in the anxiety dream of 
the Arab who, carrying a lance, was fleeing over the desert on 
hunched dromedary to hide, before a deluge, the stone of geometry 
and the shell of poetry. (‘Stones’ are linked with poetry, particu- 
larly as poetry is composed along the ‘road,’ the ‘dog’ often ac- 
ecompanying the poet.) Another Eastern association for poetry is 
geometry, as the Arab dream indicates. (‘Geometry’ and ‘sand’ 
appear together in Wordsworth’s reference to the shipwrecked 
voyager who distracted himself by drawing Euclidian forms in the 
‘sand’ with a ‘stick.’ This ‘stick’ might be connected with the 
‘wand’ used by the Druid priests, in the Sarum passage, in point- 
ing out the diagram of the stars.) The Eastern associations, so 
complex, may in a hidden way include the author of the Abyssinian 
tale who was also the author of the Lives of the English Poets. 
Religious affinity for poetry ir also borne out by a disposition to 
establish poetry in terms of the ‘‘sublime’’ (as opposed to the 
‘‘beautiful,’’ which belongs to childhood’s imagination). The Mt. 
Snowdon passage, and several others, make this suggestion. Poetry 
is very much that sublime religious voice 

Which roars along the bed of Jewish Song. 


Poetry had, further, sacrificial meaning for Wordsworth. There 
was need for expiation. The early books of the Prelude in their 
detailing of childhood joy do not omit the feeling of guilt. It is 
noteworthy how much ‘theft’ enters the early picture: the taking of 
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birds from another’s snare, the boat-stealing episode, the moments of 
truancy. There is enough to suggest a guilt for which poetry will 
make a later sacrifice. Perhaps this guilt is to be read psychologi- 
eally, in terms of mother and father relations. The language of 
Shakespearean tragedy, so close to family matter, gives some shad- 
ings to the poetry of the Prelude. Wordsworth’s two representative 
‘‘spots of time’’ have tragic coloring and line. One describes 
Wordsworth’s experience as a schoolboy when, at Christmas time, 
he waited impatiently, watching roads from a hilltop, for the 
carriage sent by his father which would take him from Hawkshead 
home for vacation. His father’s death occurred ten days after he 
had been home. It is as though the child, by his impatience, had 
hastened this event. The passage includes suggestions of Hamlet, 
and perhaps therewith some of the guilt Hamlet felt in relation to 
his father. As likenesses (distant, to be sure), there are the school 
associations, the Christmas date, the ghost-like mist, 


Which on the line of each of those two Roads 
Advanced in such indisputable shapes... 


The last is a reminder of the words in Hamlet, 
Thou com’st in such a questionable shape... 
A fourth association, likewise in language: 


And I and my two Brothers, Orphans then, 
Followed his Body to the Grave. 


In Hamlet: 
With which she follow’d my poor father’s body. . . 


Since the two spots of time are reported together and set down 
side by side, they should perhaps be seen as kin. Indeed, they carry 
an interrelating imagery of ‘horses,’ ‘fountain’ and ‘pitcher,’ and 
‘windy weather.’ Significantly, the other spot of time records the 
horror Wordsworth felt as a very young boy in chancing upon the 
place where a murderer had been hanged. The crime had been 
kept green, for the criminal’s name, cut in the turf at the time of the 
hanging, was freshly marked out each year by local people. From 
this lettered horror the child drew painfully away: 

. . . forthwith I left the spot 
And, reascending the bare Common, saw 
A naked Pool that lay beneath the hills, 
The Beacon on the summit, and more near, 
A Girl who bore a Pitcher on her head 
And seem’d with difficult steps to force her way 
Against the blowing wind. It was, in truth, 
An ordinary sight; but I should need 
Colours and words that are unknown to man 


To paint the visionary dreariness 
Which, while I look’d all round for my lost guide, 
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Did at that time invest the naked Pool, 

The Beacon on the lonely Eminence, 

The Woman, and her garments vex’d and toss’d 

By the strong wind. 
The female figure, with pitcher on head, is drawn perhaps with 
mythological import, particularly as she is associated with the wind. 
In both spots of time Wordsworth repeats description: ‘girl’ in the 
passage just quoted becomes ‘woman’ in the repeated picture. 
There is significance in this fact. For his exposure to this tragic 
scene, Wordsworth felt gratitude even in later years when he re- 
turned here in company with his sister and his future wife. For the 
pain of the past heightened this later pleasure. Frequently Words- 
worth suggests that recollection tosses a sharpening salt on a present 
pleasure. 

Perhaps in these two spots of time there is some suggestion of the 
character of guilt for which poetry must begin to make satisfaction. 
The altar of such sacrifice appears at moments in the Prelude, the 
small fires burning as in the corner of a Poussin painting. In the 
very priestly dedication to the poetry of nature on that vacation 
morning, we find the sun rising at the edge of the world. The 
second dedication, when Wordsworth committed himself to the 
themes of common life, belongs to the primitive Stonehenge region. 
For this darker dedication the maturing poet stands in a complex 
of poetic associations—geometry, roads, stones, wand or spear— 
which includes the burning altar. He has been speaking of his 
convictions about the poetic character of rediscovered country 
people, and of his hopes to write the poetry of common life. 

To such mood, 
Once above all, a Traveller at that time 
Upon the Plain of Sarum was I raised; 
There on the pastoral Downs without a track 
To guide me, or along the bare white roads 
Lengthening in solitude their dreary line, 
While through those vestiges of ancient times 
I ranged, and by the solitude overcome, 
I had a reverie and saw the past, 
Saw multitudes of men, and here and there, 
A single Briton in his wolf-skin vest 
With shield and stone-axe, stride across the Wold; 
The voice of spears was heard, the rattling spear 
Shaken by arms of mighty bone, in strengt 
Long moulder’d of barbaric majesty. 
I called upon the darkness; and it took, 
A midnight darkness seem’d to come and take 
All objects from my sight; and lo! again 
The desart visible by dismal flames! 
It is the sacrificial Altar, fed 
With living men, how deep the groans, the voice 


Of those in the gigantic wicker thrills 
Throughout the region far and near, pervades 
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The monumental hillocks; and the pomp 

Is for both worlds, the living and the dead. 

At other moments, for through that wide waste 
Three summer days I roam’d, when ’twas my chance 
To have before me on the dreary Plain 

Lines, circles, mounts, a mystery of shapes 

Such as in many quarters yet survive, 

With intricate profusion figuring o’er 

The untill’d ground, the work, as some divine, 

Of infant science, imitative forms 

By which the Druids covertly express’d 

Their knowledge of the heavens, and imaged forth 
The constellations, I was gently charm’d, 

Albeit with an antiquarian’s dream, 

I saw the bearded Teachers, with white wands 
Uplifted, pointing to the starry sky 

Alternately, and Plain below, while breath 

Of music seem’d to guide them, and the Waste 
Was chear’d with stillness and a pleasant sound. 

Religious and sacrificial as poetry is, it is something of secondary 
value. The greatness of Wordsworth’s poetry depends in part on 
the fact that poetry is never placed first. Poetry patterns the 
imaginative life, organizing it perhaps in terms of the purposeful 
design these succeeding states of imagination suggest. Yet in this 
pattern, the child’s experience is first and best. So Wordsworth 
becomes and remains a poet of beginnings. Of all the good initial 
moments of life he is poet. Poet of the antique—of shepherds and 
flutes, of white clouds and cerulean ether, of breathing thoughts and 
early simple words. Poet of dawn—the dawn of humanism in Cam- 
bridge, the dawn of Anglicanism in England, the dawn of the French 
Revolution, the dawn of poetry in himself, dawn over London. He 
is poet of Genesis, even of the philosopher’s First Cause. His poetry 
is a religious offering laid upon the altar of birth. It is a highly, and 
subtly, ceremonial poetry celebrating creation. It is a constant 


elegy for childhood. 


To all that is early, poetry—memorial, verbal, conscious as it is— 
takes secondary place. Poetry is only auxiliary. It stands at the 
side of life. Rather, it is something that comes afterwards. The 
best things have gone before. Poetry comes after something has 
happened—those things which happened before we knew it—like 
that crossing of the Alps. Poetry is a hermit, withdrawn from life 
after its first good moments. Poetry is an afterglow, something that 
comes after summer—the redbreast that begins to sing near the 
cottage in autumn, the single glowworm found in twilight on the 
withered hill. Poetry is another color than white, and later. Poetry 
is that scythe of time which reaps the golden fallen grain. Poetry 
is a solitary reaper. 
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The Poetic Theory and Practice of Keats: 
The Record of a Debt to Hazlitt 


By HerscHet M. Sikes 
Hunter College 


In concluding his admirable study of the personal relationship 
between Keats and Hazlitt, Professor Clarence D. Thorpe extended 
a challenge: ‘‘There remains, however, another story to tell—part 
of which has already been disclosed in bits by various scholars; 
namely, a more complete account of Keats’s intellectual and literary 
debts to his older contemporary.’’! By showing the ‘‘ mutual respect 
and friendship’’ that existed between the poet and critic, Professor 
Thorpe himself disclosed the basis of their intellectual harmony. 
For Keats’s receptiveness to Hazlitt’s ideas derived in large measure 
from the pleasant nature of their personal relationship. As a result 
Keats adhered more enthusiastically than any of his contemporaries 
to the ideas and methods of what he called Hazlitt’s ‘‘fiery la- 
conicism.”’ 

The positive effects of Hazlitt’s criticism are directly revealed 
in the discussions of poetry and literary theory which Keats included 
in his letters, and are almost as prominent in his poems. For this 
reason, ‘‘an account of Keats’s intellectual and literary debts to 
his older contemporary’’ may be demonstrated with greater cer- 
tainty than is usually possible in treatments of influence and 
dependence. The purpose of this study is to provide such an account. 
The plan adopted is first to examine Keats’s indebtedness to Hazlitt’s 
theories, then to survey in chronological order Hazlitt’s criticisms 
of Keats’s poetry, and finally to demonstrate the influence of those 
criticisms upon Keats’s poetic practice. 


I 
Hazlitt’s Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays and the lectures on 
the English poets, which he delivered at the Surrey Institution in 
January and February of 1818, were decisive influences in the 
formation of Keats’s artistic creed. Shortly after the appearance 
of the Characters in April, 1817, Keats first acknowledged Hazlitt’s 


1 Clarence D. Thorpe, ‘‘ Keats and Hazlitt: A Record of Personal Relation- 
ship and Critical Estimate,’’ PMLA, uxt (1947), 502. 
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intellectual powers in the famous reference to his ‘‘depth of taste’’ 
and in linking the book to ‘‘works of genius.’’® Then, impelled by 
the power of the essays (possibly also by conversations with Hazlitt), 
Keats attended the lectures at the Institution. The dates are signifi- 
cant; for reading the Characters and attending the lectures stimu- 
lated Keats to develop his literary ideas. They are expressed in his 
first important critical letters, ‘‘Beauty must be truth’’ to Bailey, 
22 November 1817, ‘‘Negative Capability’’ to George and Thomas 
Keats, 21 December 1817, and ‘‘Endymion’’ to John Taylor, 27 
February 1818. Keats took many opinions directly from Hazlitt’s 
book and lectures. Indeed, a comparison of Hazlitt’s conception of 
poetry with Keats’s poetics as revealed in his letters shows the 
extent of this influence and substantiates Professor Bate’s dictum 
that Keats’s ‘‘values appear as a gifted extension and development 
of Hazlitt.’ Since the evidence is clearest in the last of the three 
letters mentioned, they will be examined in reverse chronological 
order. 

Strong proof of Hazlitt’s influence upon Keats occurs in a letter 
written by the poet on 27 February 1818 to John Taylor, senior 
member of the firm of Taylor and Hessey who published both 
Endymion and the Lectures on the English Poets a few months 
later in the same year. In the first of the Lectures, ‘‘On Poetry in 
General,’’ Hazlitt had repeatedly deplored the tendency toward 
‘‘singularity’’ and had drawn a distinction between singularity and 
originality. Before delivery of the series on the English poets had 
been completed, and while the memory of these passages was still 
fresh, Keats wrote his letter to Taylor and included ‘‘a few Axioms’’ 
about poetry. The first of these is that ‘‘... Poetry should surprise 


by a fine excess and not by Singularity—it should strike the Reader | 


as a wording of his own highest thoughts, and appear almost a 
Remembrance ....’ Since the similarity of these two views of 
poetry extends even to vocabulary, it is too close to be coincidental. 
Furthermore, just as Hazlitt cherished the feeling of recognition 
which poetry provides, stating that ‘‘the poet does no more than 
describe what all the others think and act,’’> so Keats adds in his 


2‘*To Benjamin Robert Haydon’’ (10-11 May 1817) and ‘‘To George and 
Thomas Keats’’ (10 January 1818), The Letters of John & eats, edited by Mau- 
rice Buxton Forman (London and New York: Oxford University Press, 1947), 

. 79. This edition is hereafter referred to as Letters. 

3 Walter Jackson Bate, Criticism: The Major Texts (New York, 1952), p. 347. 

4 Letters, p. 108. 

5 Lectures on the English Poets, ‘‘On Poetry in General,’’ The Complete 
Works of William Hazlitt, edited by P. P. Howe (London and Toronto, 1930-34), 
v, 2. Hereafter referred to as Works. 
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letter that poetry must ‘‘appear almost a Remembrance.’’ As 
‘‘another Axiom,’’ he adds ‘‘that if Poetry comes not as naturally 
as the Leaves to a tree it had better not come at all,’’ thus echoing 
Hazlitt’s opinion that great poetry ‘‘produces its effect by instan- 
taneous sympathy’’ and that ‘‘those who are conscious of their 
powers never do anything.’’”® But it is the desire of each of these 
writers to find the bases of literary art in the principles of sympathy, 
gusto, and the imagination that reveals their closest affinity. 

Early in his criticism, Hazlitt had formed the conception of 
sympathy in literature which colored many of his other views. In 
his judgment, a literary work of art must provide a sympathetic 
experience; the reader must be able to respond to the work and 
to ‘‘share the palm’’ with the author. A successful work supplies 
the ground of this response in its depiction of ‘‘disinterested hu- 
manity’’ and in the successful, balanced fusion of inner and outer. 
Because a literary artist attempts to provide a ‘‘common ground’’ 
in his works, he desists from ‘‘singularity,’’ ‘‘affectation,’’ and 
the mere expression of his ‘‘feelings.’’ The expression of his feel- 
ings is necessary, but it is only one side of a harmonious work. The 
proper balance between the objective and subjective is achieved 
only when the artist is willing or able to forget himself or to lose 
himself in his composition. These principles explain Hazlitt’s 
notion that those ‘‘who are conscious of their powers never do 
anything’’ and also his opinion that ‘‘art removes the personal and 
private.’’? The basic problem that Hazlitt faces here is the problem 
of identity: How far should the poet or writer identify himself 
with or in his works? He finds the answer in the notion of 
sympathy, in the suppression or lessening of individual idiosyn- 
erasies in favor of ‘‘general humanity.’’ He writes, for example, 
in a review, which appeared shortly before he met Keats, that ‘‘the 
poet appears, for the time, to identify himself with the character 
he wishes to represent, and to pass from one to the other, like the 
same soul successively animating different bodies.’’* This is pre- 
cisely the ideal of Keats, ‘‘the chameleon Poet,’’ who is ‘‘continually 
[informing] and filling some other Body.’’ 

Keats follows Hazlitt in being intensely concerned with this 
problem of the identity of the poet. In a series of letters written 
during and just after his attendance at Hazlitt’s lectures, their 


6 ‘On Poetry in General,’’ Works, v, 75. 
7**Outlines of Taste,’’ Works, xx, 391. 
8 ‘*Schlegel on the Drama,’’ Works, xvi, 91. 
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effects can be seen, particularly in Keats’s famous letter to Richard 
Woodhouse in which the poet distinguishes himself from ‘‘the 
Wordsworthian, or egotistical sublime.’’ He feels that he belongs 
to the ‘‘ poetical Character’’ which ‘‘is not itself—it has no self—it 
is every thing and nothing—lIt has no character—it enjoys light 
and shade; it lives in gusto, be it foul or fair, high or low, rich or 
poor, mean or elevated—It has as much delight in conceiving an 
Iago as an Imogen.’ The strong similarity between Hazlitt’s 
remarks and what Keats writes here can hardly be accidental. They 
not only use a similar vocabulary in describing the ‘‘ poetical Char- 
acter,’’ but they also cite gusto as one of its principles and refer to 
Shakespeare for illustration. In The Characters, which Keats 
heartily admired, Hazlitt uses Cleopatra in place of Iago and 
Imogen to illustrate how the great poet is ‘‘continually . . . filling 
some other body,’’ for Shakespeare ‘‘could go out of himself and 
express the soul of Cleopatra.’’ Similarly, Keats’s idea that ‘‘the 
poetical Character .. . lives in gusto’’ is an almost direct transmis- 
sion of Hazlitt’s definition of gusto as ‘‘the internal character,’’ 
the living principle of poetry.1° Moreover, in gusto they both 
emphasize the intensity of the poet’s feelings. A great poet must 
possess an abundance of gusto or intensity because, as Hazlitt points 
out in his first lecture, the ‘‘intensity of the feeling makes up for 
the disproportion of the objects.’’ In other words, the poet’s 
‘‘passionate interpretation,’’ his intensity, permits him to distort 
his subject when he is attempting to affect ‘‘the mind with... 
terror, admiration, delight, or love.’’ Keats repeats this conception 
of gusto in the letter about Negative Capability: ‘‘The excellence 
of every art is its intensity, capable of making all disagreeables 
evaporate, from their being in close relationship with Beauty and 
Truth.’’? 

Keats’s concept of Negative Capability is the most significant 
principle of his literary creed, both in what it reveals of his poetical 
theory and in what it contributes to enriching an appreciation of 
his poetry. As Professor Bate has pointed out, Keats’s idea ex- 
presses his conviction that the ‘‘man of achievement in literature’’ 
must possess ‘‘the ability to negate or lose his identity in something 
larger than himself—a sympathetic openness to the concrete reality 
without, an imaginative identification, a relishing and understand- 


® Letters, pp. 227-28. 
10**On Gusto,’’ The Round Table, Works, tv, 77. 
11 Letters, p. 71. ’ 
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ing of it.’”? Shortly before he wrote this letter, Keats had been 
reading Hazlitt’s The Round Table. In this work and in Table-Talk 
Hazlitt describes a state of mind which Keats was later to echo in 
his letter. ‘‘I mean,’’ wrote Keats, ‘‘Negative Capability, that is, 
when a man is capable of being in uncertainties, mysteries, doubts, 
without any irritable reaching after fact and reason.’’ His deserip- 
tion is almost a summary of the state of mind which Hazlitt de- 
scribes: 


It is such a life as a pure spirit might be supposed to lead, and such an interest 
as it might take in the affairs of men, calm, contemplative, passive, distant, 
touched with pity for their sorrows, smiling at their follies without bitterness, 
sharing their affections, but not troubled by their passions, not seeking their 
notice, nor once dreamt of by them. He who lives wisely to himself and to his own 
heart, looks at the busy world through the loop-holes of retreat, and does not 
want to mingle in the fray. ‘He hears the tumult, and is still.’ He is not 
able to mend it, nor willing to mar it. He sees enough in the universe to 
interest him without putting himself forward to try what he can do to fix 
the eyes of the universe upon him. Vain the attempt: He reads the clouds, 
he looks at the stars, he watches the return of the seasons, the falling leaves 
of autumn, the perfumed breath of spring, starts with delight at the note of 
a thrush in a copse near him, sits by the fire, listens to the moaning of the 
wind, pores upon a book, or discourses the freezing hours away, or melts 
down hours to minutes in pleasing thought. All this while he is taken up 
with other things, forgetting himself.13 


This passage demonstrates the noteworthy influence that Hazlitt 
had upon his young admirer, and it is also significant for under- 
standing another aspect of Keats. For Hazlitt not only reveals the 
values of the state of mind called Negative Capability but also in- 
cludes a description of a person in this state, beginning with the long 
sentence, ‘‘He reads the clouds, he looks at the stars, he watches 
the return of the seasons,’’ which is precisely the ‘‘life of sensa- 
tions’’ that Keats wanted to live. The last phrase, ‘‘forgetting 
himself,’’ is a premise to sympathy, the concept which colored the 
literary theories of Hazlitt and Keats. 

As the mental state of Negative Capability is best understood in 
its relation to the principles of sympathy and identity, which Keats 
took over from Hazlitt, so the dictum that ‘‘Beauty must be truth”’ 
also owes something to Hazlitt’s theories. The letter in which Keats 
stated that ‘‘Beauty must be truth’’ was written to Bailey on 22 
November 1817, a month prior to the letter of 21 December 1817 on 
Negative Capability. In the latter, it would seem that Keats was 
elaborating to some extent on the theory of beauty which he included 
in the previous letter. Admittedly Hazlitt did not categorically 
state that ‘‘beauty must be truth’’; nevertheless, Keats could not 


12 Criticism: The Major Texts, p. 347. 
13 ‘“On Living to One’s Self,’’ Table-Talk, Works, vim, 91. 
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fail to notice Hazlitt’s belief that great works of art reveal a truth 
because they are unimpaired by time and personal prejudices, for 
the doctrine is often asserted or implied by Hazlitt. Thus he wr.tes 
that a great work is the product of a ‘‘disinterested mind’’ and its 
greatness lies in its objectivity, in its revelation of something worth- 
while to all men. Because a work of art is an entity in itself, 
Hazlitt feels that it possesses more truth about the ‘‘passions’’ and 
‘‘general humanity’’ than any other of man’s works. His doctrine 
of sympathy includes the basis for the enjoyment and appreciation 
of beauty and truth by providing the reader with pictures of 
‘general humanity.’’ Since the ‘‘arts hold immediate communica- 
tion with nature,’’ as Hazlitt writes in The Round Table, a great 
work tells a truth directly, not ‘‘obliquely.’’ In yet another essay 
of The Round Table, which Keats had been reading shortly before 
he wrote the letter about ‘‘ Beauty must be truth,’’ Hazlitt similarly 
writes that ‘‘art shows us nature divested of the medium of our 
prejudices’’ and that art ‘‘removes the personal and private and 
makes it possible to understand all things.’’ This generalization 
states, in essence, what Keats means in his Beauty-truth combination 
when he writes, ‘‘I am certain of nothing but of the holiness of the 
Heart’s affections and the truth of Imagination—What the imagi- 
nation seizes as Beauty must be truth—whether it existed before or 
not—for I have the same Idea of all our Passions as of Love: they are 
all in their sublime, creative of essential Beauty.’’ Through negative 
capability, a person is able to observe truth in beauty because he 
views all things from a detached, disinterested state. 

The influence of Hazlitt’s thoughts upon these theories of truth, 
beauty, and negative capability shows that Keats intended more by 
them than has been granted in some of the limited approaches which 
critics have imposed upon his doctrines. Hazlitt’s influence re- 
veals, for example, the wide background and broad application of 
these ideas, and shows that Keats envisioned more in them than a 
mere statement of what ‘‘the artist, as artist, knows, and all that he 
needs to know for the practice of his art.’"* Like Hazlitt, Keats 
felt that art should depict universal, permanent ideas of ‘‘all our 
passions. ’’ 

The preceding account of the parallels between Hazlitt and Keats 
demonstrates Hazlitt’s direct and specific influence upon the poet’s 
theories. Examples of these similar views and further substantiation 


14 Graham Hough, The Romantic Poets (London and New York: Hutchinson’s 
University Library, 1953), p. 177. 
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of the effects of Hazlitt’s writings upon Keats’s aesthetic tenets 
could be multiplied, but the main point, that Hazlitt’s criticism 
became a positive, constructive force in the intellectual growth of 
Keats, has been sufficiently confirmed. Both founded their similar 
literary views upon the concept of sympathy, and Keats’s para- 
phrases of this concept are almost direct echoes of Hazlitt. As an 
offshoot of this view, both emphasized ‘‘the poet’s lack of identity,’’ 
placing equal value upon his ability to ‘‘charm us out of ourselves.’’ 
Furthermore, they saw the ‘‘excellence of every art’’ in ‘‘intensity’’ 
or gusto but warned against an overemphasis which led to mere 
‘‘singularity.’’ They appreciated the value of the spontaneous and 
‘‘natural’’ in great art. Additional points of agreement remain 
to be examined, for Hazlitt’s influence was pervasive and full and 
left its marks not only in Keats’s theory but also in his poetry. 
Furthermore, Hazlitt’s familiarity with Keats’s poetry was greater 
than has hitherto been acknowledged. 


II 


Like the painter Haydon, several of Keats’s biographers have 
complained that Hazlitt was late in appreciating the greatness of 
Keats. They have quoted Haydon’s remark ‘‘that it was only after 
Keats’s death that he could get Hazlitt to acknowledge his genius’”™*® 
as an example of the critic’s indifference to Keats’s poetry, but 
they have ignored both Hazlitt’s discussions of his work and the 
main purpose which lay behind these discussions. It is true that 
Hazlitt’s high tribute to Keats, probably the greatest tribute from 
any of his contemporaries, was written after the poet’s death in the 
statement that Keats ‘‘gave the greatest promise of genius of any 
poet of his day.’"* But Hazlitt was neither slow nor slack in his 
appreciation of the poetry. In an essay written several months 
before the death, for example, the critic expresses admiration of 
Keats’s poetical powers, and in another he quotes and praises the 
‘beautiful and tender images’’ of The Eve of St. Agnes." Hazlitt 
was also unique among critics of his day in perceiving the develop- 
ment of Keats’s poetic technique. 

Hazlitt’s early treatment of Keats was affected by the unfavorable 


15 Sidney Colvin, John Keats: His Life and Poetry, His Friends, Critics, and 
After-Fame (New York 1917), p. 68. See also Amy Lowell, John Keats (New 
York, 1928), 1, 201. 

16 Select British Poets, Works, 1x, 224. 

17 ‘“On Reading Old Books,’’ Plain Speaker, Works, xt, 224. The essay was 
first published in The London Magazine, February, 1821. 
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reception of Keats’s poems in The Quarterly Review and Black- 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine. Because of his association with the 
Examiner, and his ‘‘campaign against the political influence of the 
poets,’”* Hazlitt’s early estimates are accordingly colored by his 
desire to defend the poet against the ‘‘mercenary servile crew’’ of 
Wilson, Lockhart, Gifford, Southey, and the others associated with 
Blackwood’s and The Quarterly. Hazlitt had his own reasons for 
answering the strictures of these political organs, for he too was 
often attacked in their pages. In the fourth article of ‘‘The Cockney 
School,’’ for example, both he and Keats were severely gored by 
‘*Blackwood’s young gentlemen,’’ Lockhart and Wilson. While 
Lockhart devoted himself to the ‘‘starved apothecary,’’ Wilson set 
forth his ‘‘queries’’ in the article, ‘‘Hazlitt Cross-Questioned,”’ 
which Hazlitt answered, insult for insult, in his Reply to Z. But 
he also felt impelled to defend Keats and the other young writers 
against the merciless onslaughts of these reviewers. Thus in most 
of the notices of Keats’s poems both before and after his death, 
Hazlitt deplores the despicable, uncritical treatment accorded to 
these poems, and attacks the groups who ‘‘villified’’ meritorious 
works simply because their author ‘‘ was not of Patrician birth’’ and 
had ‘‘no connections.’’ Just as Chatterton had become the symbol 
of genius destroyed by a brutal, insensitive society, so Keats became, 
in Hazlitt’s criticism, the symbol of the ‘‘young, sensitive, delicate’’ 
artist ‘‘unable to endure the miscreant ery and idiot laugh’’ of 
organized groups who accept only what a member produces. To 
Hazlitt the example of Keats shows the ignorance and stupidity of 
a publie who are blindly led by prejudiced partisans: 


. . . he had no pedigree to show them, no rent-roll to hold 6ut in reversion 
for their praise; he was not in any great man’s train, nor the butt and puppet 
of a lord—he could only offer them ‘the fairest flowers of the season, carnations 
and streaked gilliflowers,’ — ‘rue for remembrance and pansies for thoughts’ — 
they recked not of his gift, but tore him with hideous shouts and laughter, 

‘Nor could the Muse protect her son! ’19 


18 In a series of Examiner articles, Hazlitt criticized the ‘‘Jacobin poetry 
and the Anti-Jacobin politics’’ of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey. In his 
Examiner article on Wat Tyler, Hazlitt sums up his ‘‘argument’’: ‘‘Those 
who have undergone a total change of sentiment on important questions, ought 
certainly to learn modesty in themselves, and moderation towards others; on 
the contrary, they are generally the most violent in their own opinions, and the 
most intolerant towards others.’’ This attitude contributes to his belief that 
Keats was ‘‘villified’’ because he did not belong to a politically strong group; 
‘‘if Sir Walter Scott (the sly Ulysses of the Auld Reekie School,) had written 
many of the passages in Mr. Keats’s poems, they would have been quoted as 
the most beautiful in his works.’’ ‘‘The Drama: No. XI,’’ The London 
Magazine, December, 1820, Works, xvm1, 368. 

19 ‘On the Aristocracy of Letters,’’ Table-Talk, Works, vm, 211. 
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An example of how strongly Hazlitt felt about Keats’s situation 
is seen in A Letter to William Gifford, which was written in protest 
against the practices of The Quarterly Review in ‘‘depriving every 
author, in prose or verse, of his reputation and livelihood, who is 
not a regular hack of the vilest cabal that ever disgraced this or any 
other country.’’° The Letter to Gifford led Keats, ‘‘its most de- 
lighted adherent,’’** to characterize Hazlitt’s method as ‘‘full of 
fiery laconicism.’’ The Letter has, Keats continues, a ‘‘fierce and 
innate power with which it yeasts and works itself up.... He hath 
a demon, as he himself says of Lord Byron.’”* The demon’s first 
purpose was to defend the poet against the biased clans who refused 
to judge him impartially. 

Hazlitt’s attempts to rescue the poet from the denigrating on- 
slaughts of the Whig and Tory reviewers did not deter him, however, 
from judging Keats’s poems; his criticism of them complements his 
remarks about the unfair treatment of their author. The fact that 
Keats was a genius increases the seriousness of a situation in which 
his gifts were denied because of his birth, associations, and youthful 
enthusiasms. Like Rossetti, Hazlitt admired the ‘‘pictorial’’ 
quality of the poems, the ‘‘sweet sounds and smells,’’ but unlike 
the Pre-Raphaelites, Hazlitt also felt the lack of ‘‘bone and muscle’’ 
in the early poems. He expressed his greatest admiration for the 
‘*rich beauties’’ of The Eve of St. Agnes and quoted five of its 
stanzas in the essay on Gifford in The Spirit of the Age as evidence 
that Keats was ‘‘a true poet, with all the errors and beauties of 
youthful genius.’’ As Keats reckoned Hazlitt’s depth of taste one 
of the three things to marvel at in his age, so Hazlitt considered ‘‘the 
spirit or delicacy of Mr. Keats’s poetry,’’ as exemplified in St. Agnes, 
representative of a ‘‘fine talent’’ which displayed itself in ‘‘extreme 
tenderness, beauty, originality, and delicacy of fancy.’’* In En- 
dymion Hazlitt saw Keats’s major fault as ‘‘a deficiency in mascu- 
line energy of style.’’ He regarded the poem as a ‘‘very delightful 
description of the illusions of a youthful imagination given up to 
airy dreams,’’ but he placed the poem below St. Agnes because of its 
‘‘want of action and character.’’** 


It is curious and perhaps not merely a coincidence that Keats 


20 Letter to William Gifford, Works, ©, 31. 

21P. P. Howe, The Life of William Hazlitt (Harmondsworth, Middlesex: 
Penguin Books Ltd.), p. 278. 

22 Letters, p. 310. 

23 Select British Poets, Works, Ix, 244. 

24 “On Effeminacy of Character,’’ Table-Talk, Works, vm, 254. 
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himself saw almost the same faults in his early poems, particularly 
in Isabella and Endymion, for he wrote that ‘‘in my dramatic capac- 
ity I enter fully into the feeling: but in Propria Persona I 
should be apt to quiz it myself,’’ and he goes on to state that such an 
‘‘objection’’ is ‘‘not so glaring’’ in Lamia and St. Agnes.> Hazlitt 
feels that Endymion possesses ‘‘ great beauty’’ in some of its ‘‘sound- 
ing lines,’’ and regards the poem as a product of the poet’s appren- 
ticeship. ‘‘We see in him,’’ he writes in his short discussion of En- 
dymion, ‘‘the youth, without the manhood of poetry,’’ which re- 
veals the opinion that Keats was developing and that in his greatest 
work, St. Agnes, he shows the powers that ‘‘gave the greatest promise 
of any poet of his day.’’ 

Hazlitt’s approach to Keats as a growing, developing, poet has 
been echoed in many studies; but, strangely enough, few of their 
authors have examined Hazlitt’s opinions or even mentioned that 
he was probably the first critic to appraise Keats’s work in terms of 
the development of his poetic technique. Professor Ridley, for ex- 
ample, gives the impression that an examination of Keats’s growth 
‘*from a blundering apprentice into a very finished eraftsman’”* is 
a new approach, rather than what it is, an old approach writ large. 
Although Ridley ignores Hazlitt altogether, some of their notions 
are quite similar, especially about Endymion. Ridley’s opinion that 
the ‘‘beauties’’ of the poem are ‘‘unequal,’’ ‘‘are of parts rather 
than of the whole’’ recalls Hazlitt’s admiration of the descriptive 
passages—‘‘ flowers, clouds, rainbows, moonlight’’—and the ‘‘sound- 
ing lines.’’ They both feel that the poem lacks ‘‘control,’’ that it 
‘*shows a deficiency in masculine energy of style,’’ or, as Ridley 
states it, ‘‘that the poet is not only incapable of holding his team on 
their course, but almost careless of what the course should be.’’?* 


It 


Hazlitt saw Keats’s ‘‘greatest promise’’ in the development and 
final maturity of his poetic powers, in the growth of ‘‘manly strength 
and fortitude to reject the temptations of singularity in sentiment 
and expression.’ As his letters reveal, Keats was conscious of 


25 Letters, p. 391. 

26M. R. Ridley, Keats’ Craftmanship. A Study in Poetic Development (Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1933), p. 1. 

27 P. 56. 

28 Select British Poets, 1x, 245. Hazlitt quotes ‘‘or mouth with slumbery 
pout’’ from Endymion as an example of the poet’s early tendency toward 
*“singularity.’’ 
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these faults and attempted to correct them in his more carefully 
conceived works, The Eve of St. Agnes, Lamia, the Odes, The Fall of 
Hyperion, and La Belle Dame Sans Merci. As Professor Ridley has 
pointed out, Keats became in these poems ‘‘his own free master’’ and 
‘*found all his disciplined powers, of observation, of imagination, of 
craftsmanship ... .’’?° In view of the sympathetic interest which 
they held for each other’s works, it seems fair to conclude that Keats 
owed something of his development both in theory and in poetic 
practice to Hazlitt’s criticism. It is true that most of Hazlitt’s re- 
marks about his poems were written too late for Keats to use, but 
Hazlitt’s insistence upon noble action, character, and clarity of ex- 
pression is commonly found in his works and Keats’s familiarity 
with many of these works has already been shown. The passage in 
The Round Table, for example, that ‘‘the arts hold immediate com- 
munication with nature, and are only derived from that source’’ was 
not only repeated in similar language in the letters to Bailey and 
Taylor but was translated into poetry in ‘‘I Stood Tip-Toe’’ where 
the poet learns that the ‘‘sweetest of all songs’’ are inspired by 
‘‘vleanings’’ from nature (ll. 163-193). 

Hazlitt’s interest in the choice of a subject, ‘‘noble action,’’ and 
depiction of character may also have affected Keats’s poetry. The 
poet was aware, for example, of the ‘‘difficult, elusive task’’ which 
faced him while composing Endymion. ‘‘My mind was like a pack 
of scattered cards,’’ he confessed, and his remarks about the evils of 
‘‘singularity’’ in the letters written at this period show his concern 
over the personal element in the poem. Perhaps Keats realized that 
Endymion was, as one of his biographers writes, an ‘‘ outcome of his 
intense, his abnormal susceptibility to the spell of moonlight and of 
his pleasure in the ancient myth of the loves of the moon goddess 
Cynthia and the shepherd-prince Endymion.’”*° He also recognized 
a fault which Hazlitt pointed out, that in Endymion ‘‘he painted 
his own thoughts and character, and did not transport himself into 
the fabulous and heroic ages.’’* In other words, he was too close to 
his subject, too often carried away by a ‘‘feverish attempt.’’ Haz- 
litt’s emphasis upon heroic subject and action may very well have 
affected the choice and composition of the dramatic epic Hyperion, 
in which the poet reveals ‘‘a considerable measure of that grave, 
ordered progress, never hurrying, and halting only by deliberate 


29P, 289. 
30 Colvin, p. 166. 
31‘‘On Effeminacy of Character,’’ Table-Talk, Works, vu, 253. 
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design, that relentless march of the legions, of which Milton alone 
among English poets knew the secret.’’** In his last estimate of 
Keats, Hazlitt writes that ‘‘his shorter and later pieces are... as 
free from faults as they are full of beauties,’’** thus revealing his 
appreciation of the poet’s development from the ‘‘obscurities’’ of 
Endymion and Isabella to the perfection of ‘‘To Autumn’’ and 
La Belle Dame. 


It may be concluded that Hazlitt was not only a just and percep- 
tive critic of Keats’s poetry—one, moreover, who assessed it with 
common sense and fairness even when defending the poet against 
snobbish class judgments—but that his critical principles were at 
least seminal in their influence upon the aesthetic doctrines adopted 
by the young genius. The criticisms of Keats also manifest Hazlitt’s 
use of a genetic approach, his emphasis on intensity, sympathy, and 
originality which is free from ‘‘singularity,’’ and his depth of taste. 


32 Ridley, p. 67. 
83 Select British Poets, Works 1x, 245. 
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Christopher Smart’s Hymns and Spiritual Songs 


By Karima WILLIAMSON 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


Smart’s Hymns and Spiritual Songs are remarkable by any 
standards; but it is only when they are seen in relation to the con- 
ventions of hymn writing in the eighteenth century, a point of 
view from which, as far as I know, they have not hitherto been 
considered, that their full originality emerges. They have, indeed, 
been oddly neglected so far by hymnologists and hymn collectors 
alike, after as well as before interest in them had been aroused in 
literary circles in the early twenties. Thus both F. J. Gillman, 
writing in 1927,1 and H. A. L. Jefferson as recently as 1950,? regard 
as an important innovation Heber’s arrangement of his hymns 
according to the cycle of the ecclesiastical year, although he was 
anticipated in this by Smart by nearly half a century. Songs of 
Praise (Enlarged edition, 1931) is the only hymnal I know, from 
the eighteenth century onwards, which includes any of his hymns; 
none is to be found in the recent anthology, Hymns as Poetry 
(1956). 

The full title of Smart’s hymns, which were published in 1765 
in conjunction with A Translation of the Psalms of David, is Hymns 
and Spiritual Songs for the Fasts and Festivals of the Church of 
England : the title indicates their first peculiarity, for the writing of 
hymns for the Church of England in the eighteenth century was 
in itself an unorthodox, even eccentric, occupation. Although 
hymns had become popular among Nonconformists, especially after 
the enormous success of Watts’s Hymns and Spiritual Songs (1707), 
it was only in isolated instances that they succeeded in supplanting 
the metrical psalms which were the regular fare of Anglican con- 
gregations throughout the eighteenth century.’ Consequently, the 
energies which in Dissenting circles were directed at hymn writing 
were for the most part diverted among Anglicans into the produc- 
tion of metrical versions of the psalms. Hymn writing among 
Anglicans, in fact, was confined almost exclusively to members of 
the various Evangelical groups working either within or, like the 


1 The Evolution of the English Hymn, p. 241. 


2 Hymns in Christian Worship, p. 111. 
8 For general information about the development of hymns and hymn singing 
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Methodists,‘ outside the Church of England. With the probable 
exception of Smart himself, all the major Anglican hymn writers 
of the eighteenth century—the Wesleys, Seagrave, Toplady, Cow- 
per, Newton, Haweis—were associated with one or the other of these 
groups, and the same is true of compilers of hymnals, Madan, Ber- 
ridge, Conyers and others. 


Smart’s position in the midst of these Evangelicals is somewhat 
enigmatic. It is tempting to look for connections with one of these 
groups to explain his adoption of a form which was so much neglected 
by Anglicans, and it has been suggested that he came under the 
influence of the Methodists. But Smart’s hymns are se unlike the 
hymns popular among the Methodists in the eighteenth century 
as to cast doubt on such a theory from the start, and there is no 
evidence whatever to connect him with the movement. It is, 
however, suggestive that the lists of subscribers to Smart’s Poems 
on Several Occasions (1752), and particularly the Psalms and 
Hymns, contain the names of several people connected with the 
evangelical party in the Church of England, among them such 
prominent figures as Cowper, Madan, Conyers and Venn. Venn, 
one of the most distinguished of evangelical clergymen, may well 
have known Smart personally since both were at Cambridge be- 
tween 1742 and 1749, and he certainly gave Smart’s writings a 
warm reception. Besides subscribing to the Poems, he put his 
name down for two copies of the Psalms and Hymns, and the pres- 
ence in the list for the latter of the names of two of his friends, 
Miss Gideon and Mrs. Knipe, invites the guess that he had can- 
vassed them on Smart’s behalf. If Smart did come into contact 
with members of the evangelical party, they may well have turned 
his ideas towards hymn writing; but their influence, if any, can 
have extended no further than that, for his hymns resemble those 
of the Evangelicals no more than they do those of the Methodists. 


in England, L. F. Benson, The English Hymn (New York, 1915), is still the 
most comprehensive and reliable guide, apart from Julian’s monumental Dic- 
tionary of Hymnology. On the Evangelical movement I have found most helpful 
G. R. Balleine’s History of the Evangelical Party in the Church of England 
(1951) and L. Elliott Binns, The Evangelical Movement in the English Church 
(1928) and The Early Evangelicals (1953). 

4It must be remembered that the Wesleys’ ‘‘ Methodism’’ was not intention- 
ally, or until the end of the century actually, a secessionist movement (the de- 
cisive action is generally taken to be John Wesley’s first ordination of preachers 
for America in 1784), and the brothers remained Anglican communicants all 
their lives. 

5 Among others by W. J. Courthope, A History of English Poetry, v (1905), 
345, and F. C. Gill, The Romantic Movement and Methodism (1937), p. 128. 
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I shall try to point out some of the ways in which Smart’s practice 
differs from that of his contemporaries. 

The immediate problem, however, is the purpose for which 
Smart’s hymns were intended. Were they meant to be sung, and 
if so were they meant to be sung by a church congregation: are 
they, in other words, hymns at all in the usual modern sense? 
On the one hand the title would suggest that the hymns were 
intended for use in church, presumably by the congregation; and 
the fact that they are coupled with the psalms encourages this view. 
For metrical psalms, as we have seen, were sung in the services of 
the Church of England, and Smart seems to have hoped that his 
would supplement or even replace those already in use: the title- 
page declares that they are ‘‘Adapted to the Divine Service,’’ 
and in Jubilate Agno Smart writes, ‘‘I pray for a musician or 
musicians to set the new psalms,’”® a prayer that was answered by 
the publication of A Collection of Melodies for the psalms by 
Boyce and others, in the very year in which the psalms themselves 
appeared. On the other hand Smart would have known that hymns 
were not normally sung in the Church of England and that there- 
fore the chances of securing a place for his own in the service were 
negligible. Internal evidence is equally slight and equivocal. At 
one point Smart writes as from the standpoint of a member of the 
congregation : 

This is that great and prior proof 
Of God and of his Son, 
Beneath whose sacred roof 
To-day the duty’s done. (Hymn xxxi, 9-12) 
But more often he speaks as if he were outside the church, as in 
the lines, 


O come, celestial watch and ward, 
As in the closet I adore ... (Hymn xxiv, 9-10)? 


It may be that the designation, ‘‘hymns and spiritual songs,’’ was 
meant to indicate a real distinction between ‘‘hymns’’ for singing 
and ‘‘spiritual songs’’ for private reading; such a scheme was 
followed later in A Collection of Psalms and Hymns and Spiritual 
Songs (1776) compiled by David Simpson. Probably Smart him- 
self had no clear idea how the hymns should be used. 

At all events, however imprecise Smart’s intentions may have 
been in writing his hymns, they certainly provide far more ade- 
quately than any other Anglican hymnal of the eighteenth century 


6 Ed. W. H. Bond (1954), Fragment D. 217. 
7Cf. Hymn xii, 37-42, and Hymn xxvii, 45-48. 
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for the specific requirements of the Church of England. The 
collections which preceded Smart’s, such as Seagrave’s Hymns for 
Christian Worship (1742), Madan’s A Collection of Psalms and 
Hymns (1760) and Berridge’s A Collection of Divine Songs (1760), 
are similar in form to the Methodist hymnals of the Wesleys and 
Whitefield and draw on more or less the same material, primarily 
Watts and Char'es Wesley; like them, too, they are virtually un- 
denominational in character: the only occasions they provide for 
are the major Christian festivals celebrated by all denominations, 
and they cannot be said to exhibit distinctively Anglican character- 
istics of any other kind. Smart, by contrast, could have claimed 
that his hymns provided a companion to the Prayer Book. They 
celebrate almost all the fixed and moveable feast-days in the church 
calendar (only Advent Sunday, Rogation Sunday and certain 
other Sundays are omitted), as well as the four ‘solemn days’ 
commemorated at that time (the Fifth of November, the Martyrdom 
of Charles I, the Nativity and Restoration of Charles II, and the 
Accession of George III), and, for good measure, New Year’s Day. 
Smart’s interest in the liturgy, evident from comments in Jubilate 
Agno,® distinguishes him again from his evangelical contemporaries ; 
it appears here in what seems like a deliberate though not consistent 
attempt to relate the hymns to their liturgical setting. 

In ‘Cireumeision’ (Hymn ii), for instance, the first five stanzas 
derive most of their material from the lessons and collect for the 
day.® Thus the first lesson for Mattins (Gen. xvii) relates God’s 
covenant with Abraham and the institution of circumcision, which 
form the substance of stanzas 1-4; the fifth stanza, 


Come every purer thought, 
By which the mind is wrought 
From man’s corruption, nature’s dust; 
Away each vain desire, 
And all the fiends that fire 
The soul to base and filthy lust. 
amplifies the words of the collect for the day: 


Grant us the true circumcision of the Spirit, that our hearts and all our members 
being mortified from all worldly and carnal lusts, we may in all things obey thy 
blessed will... 


If it be argued that a hymn on the Circumcision would in any 
ease make use of the Old Testament story without reference to the 
liturgy, and that the sentiments of the fifth stanza are those which 
would naturally be prompted by the occasion, a subtler example may 


8 Ed. cit., Fragment BI. 252 and B2. 511. 
® For tables of lessons, etc., I have used a Prayer Book printed in 1769. 
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be taken. The opening stanzas of ‘‘The Nativity of St. John the 
Baptist’’ (Hymn xix) can scarcely be said to represent the obvious 
approach to the subject : 


Great and bounteous benefactor, 
We thy gen’rous aid adjure, 

Shield us from the foul exactor, 
And his sons, that grind the poor. 


Lo the swelling fruits of summer, 
With inviting colours dy’d, 

Hang, for ev’ry casual comer, 
O’er the fence projecting wide. 


See the corn for plenty waving, 
Where the lark secur’d her eggs— 
In the spirit then be saving, 

Give the poor that sings and begs. 


Gentle nature seems to love us 
In each fair and finish’d scene, 
All is beauteous blue above us, 
All beneath is cheerful green. 


There is no obvious connection between these stanzas and St. John, 
but if one turns to the first lesson for the day (Malachi iii) one 
finds that most of the elements are there. ‘‘The foul exactor’’ is 
clearly suggested by the fifth verse: 


And I will come near to you in judgment; and I will be a swift witness against 
the sorcerers, and against the adulterers, and against the false swearers, and 
against those that oppress the hireling in his wages, the widow, and the father- 
less, and that turn aside the stranger from his right, and fear not me, saith 
the Lord of hosts. (My italics) 


The suggestion for stanzas 2-4, with their picture of a land of plenty, 
may similarly be found in Malachi, iii.10-12: 

Bring ye all the tithes into the storehouse, that there may be meat in mine 
house, and prove me now herewith, saith the Lord of hosts, if I will not open 


you the windows of heaven and pour you out a blessing, that there shall not be 
room enough to receive it. 


And I will rebuke the devourer for your sakes, and he shall not destroy the 
fruits of your ground; neither shall your vine cast her fruit before the time 
in the field, saith the Lord of hosts. 


And all nations shall call you blessed: for ye shall be a delightsome land, 
saith the Lord of hosts. 


In ‘‘King Charles the Martyr’’ (Hymn v) the connection is more 
obvious: the reference in the second stanza to the rising of ‘‘heresies 
and sects’’ recalls the passage from the second lesson for the evening 
in which St. Paul speaks of the ‘‘divisions’’ and ‘‘heresies’’ among 
the Corinthians (I Cor. xi.18-19), while later in the same hymn the 
analogy between the Crucifixion and the martyrdom of Charles, 


When Christ was spitted on and slain, 

The temple rent her veil in twain; 

And in the hour that Charles was cast 

The church had well nigh groan’d its last. (17-20) 
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was presumably suggested by the second lesson for Mattins con- 
taining the account of the Crucifixion (Matt. xxvii). Similarly the 
account of the building of the Temple in ‘‘The Presentation of 
Christ in the Temple’’ (Hymn vi, 6-15) links up with the reference 
in Wisdom ix.8, part of the lesson for Mattins. There is a further 
liturgical link in a later stanza where the words 


Present ye therefore, on your knee: 
Hearts, hands résign’d and p we 3 (36-37) 


are an echo of the collect: ‘‘. . . so we may be presented unto thee 
with pure anc clean hearts.’’ 

Although such links cannot be traced in all the hymns, I think 
there is sufficient evidence to show that Smart was pursuing a 
deliberate policy of relating his hymns to the service, and thus, 
alone among his contemporaries, attempting to create a hymn-book 
specifically for the Church of England. 

It might be supposed that in his extensive use of Biblical material 
in the hymns Smart shows kinship with his contemporaries, but in 
fact comparison brings out important differences. In the first 
place the evangelical hymn-writers and collectors were concerned 
chiefly to deviate as little as possible from the Scriptures in subject 
and language; indeed Seagrave considered that the singing of 
original compositions instead of psalms was only justifiable ‘‘pro- 
vided they speak a Language altogether agreeable to Scripture, and 
such as arises from true Christian Experience.’”° Madan claimed 
of his collection that ‘‘As due Care is taken to make the Matter of 
these Hymns as Scriptural as possible, so thou wilt find . . . that 
Jesus ... is the grand Subject (either mediately or immediately) 
of every Song.’ But with Smart the Bible was only one, though 
the most important, of a number of sources on which he drew for 
subject matter and imagery. In the second place, whereas his con- 
temporaries echoed their texts as faithfully as possible, Smart 
assimilated his reading so that it emerges with the stamp of his 
own highly individual style. 

Smart’s eclecticism is evident even from his Cambridge days; the 
books borrowed by him from the library of Pembroke College range 
from Plato to Fuller’s Worthies, from Boethius to Beaumont and 
Fletcher.** The list is augmented by the wide range of books 


10 Hymns for Christian Worship (1742), p 

11 4 Collection of Psalms and Hymns Feo), p v. 

12 See E. G. Ainsworth and C. E. Noyes, Christopher Smart, A Biographical 
and Critical Study, Univ. of Missouri Studies, xvi (1943), No. 4, 21-22. 
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with which Jubilate Agno shows him to have been acquainted. 
Something of this breadth of interest is reflected in the hymns. 
‘‘Cireumcision,’’ for instance, contains a recondite botanical allusion 
in the lines: 


And thou the famous tree, 
Whose name is chastity, ... (40-41) 


This is presumably Gerarde’s ‘‘Vitex, sive Agnus Castus, The 
Chaste tree’’ which Smart may have read of in the Herball or in 
Pliny. In ‘‘The Ascension’’ (Hymn xiv) Smart is apparently 
drawing on the Apocryphal New Testament for his account of Christ 
receiving the homage of the animals in the desert (stanzas 4-9), 
though whether he took the account direct from the Gospel of 
Pseudo-Matthew,?* which seems to be the ultimate source, or from 
some earlier literary exploitation of it, such as that of Giles 
Fletcher in Christ’s Victorie and Triumph (‘‘Christ’s Victorie on 
Earth,’’ iii-v), is difficult to say. Again, in ‘‘The Presentation of 
Christ in the Temple,’’ the last stanza, 


Praise him ye cherubs of his breast, 
The mercies of his love, 

Ere yet from guile and hate profest, 

The phenix makes his fragrant nest 
In his own paradise above. 


makes use of the old Catholic symbolism of the phoenix, representing 
the Resurrection, a symbol which had its origin in patristic writ- 
ings,’* passed into iconographic tradition, and became a favourite 
among the Catholic poets, both Anglican and Roman, of the 
earlier seventeenth century.** This free use of non-Biblical material 
would have been quite alien to Smart’s evangelical contemporaries. 

Direct scriptural references, however, are hardly less copious in 
Smart’s hymns than in those of contemporary hymn writers; the 
contrast is in the manner of using them. Most noticeable is the 
fact that whereas the language of the other eighteenth-century hymn 
writers is strongly coloured by Biblical phraseology, so that serip- 
tural references are little more than embedded quotations, with 
Smart it is the Biblical phraseology that is itself modified and 
becomes part of the native texture of his verse. It is difficult, for 
instance, to recognise in Smart’s lines in ‘‘ Easter Day’’ (Hymn xi), 

13 Ch. xix, The Apocryphal Gospels, Acts, and Revelations, ed. A. Roberts and 
J. Donaldson (1870), pp. 36-37. 

14 Tertullian, for example, uses the phoenix as a symbol for the resurrection 
of the body, De Resurrectione Carnis, ch. xiii. 

15 See, among others, Drummond, ‘‘ An Hymn of the Resurrection,’’ ll. 36ff. 
(Flowres of Ston, 1623); Herrick, ‘‘Song for the Circumcision’’ (ii), 29-30 


(Noble Numbers, 1647); and Crashaw, ‘‘In the Holy Nativity of Our Lord 
God,’’ 46-49 (Carmen Deo Nostro, 1652). 
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My lot in holy ground was cast, 
And for the prize I threw; 
And in the path by thousands past 
The Lord shall make me new. (9-12) 


the verses from Psalm xvi (B.C.P. version) which presumably sug- 
gested them: 


The Lord himself is the portion of mine inheritance, and 
of my cup: thou shalt maintain my lot. 

The lot is fallen unto me in a fair ground: yea, I have 
a goodly heritage. . . 

Thou shalt shew me the path of life; in thy presence is 
the fulness of joy: and at thy right hand there is 
pleasure for evermore. (6-7, 12) 


This kind of oblique reference is characteristic of Smart’s hymns. 
The ‘‘lillies of the field’’ become 


Ye lilies of perfume, 
That triumph o’er the loom, 
And gaudy greatness far outshine; (Hymn ii, 37-39) 


a transmutation as neat and attractive as Hopkins’s 


And lily-coloured clothes provide 
Your spouse not laboured-at nor spun. 
(‘‘The Habit of Perfection,’’ 27-28) 


Sometimes his object is compression, as in the terse lines in ‘‘St. 
Barnabas’? (Hymn xviii), 


Grutching treasures for the moth, 
To the Lord he pledg’d his troth, 
And ally’d his heart. (28-30) 


an allusion to Christ’s injunction: 


Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth and rust doth 
corrupt, and where thieves break through and steal: 

But lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, where neither moth nor rust 
doth corrupt, and where thieves do not break through nor steal: 

For where your treasure is, there will your heart be also. (Matt. vi.19-21) 


But sometimes the result is obscurity, a defect, from the point of 
view of the hymn singer, of which the evangelical hymn writers can- 
not be accused; he is an alert reader who recognises at once in the 
opening of ‘‘The Ascension of Our Lord Jesus Christ’’ (Hymn xiv), 


‘¢ And other wond’rous works were done 
‘No mem’ry can recall; 

‘«Which were they number’d every one, 

‘*Not all the space beneath the sun 
**Cou’d hold the fair detail of all.’’ 


the allusion to the story of Christ’s third appearance to the disciples 
after the Resurrection, which concludes: 


And there are also many other things which Jesus did, the which, if they 
should be written every one, I suppose that even the world itself could not 
contain the books that should be written. (St. John xxi.25) 


This manner of treating his Biblical sources is not an isolated ele- 
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ment in Smart’s style; it is only one manifestation of a mode of 
writing quite distinct from, indeed almost diametrically opposed 
to, that of the evangelical hymn writers of the eighteenth century. 
We have already seen their determination to adhere as closely as 
possible to Scripture ; on style their intentions were no less explicit. 
Taking their cue from Watts, whose aim was ‘‘Ease of Numbers 
and Smoothness of Sound, and . . . to make the Sense plain and ob- 
vious,’”* they held that, in Newton’s words, ‘‘Perspicuity, simplic- 
ity and ease, should be chiefly attended to.’"* Thomas Haweis tried 
‘‘to speak the language of simplicity without meanness’”* and John 
Wesley claimed for the hymns in his 1780 collection ‘‘the utmost 
simplicity and plainness, suited to every capacity.’”® On the whole 
they were as good as their word, and simplicity distinguishes many 
of their most memorable hymns, such as Charles Wesley’s ‘‘ Christ, 
whose glory fills the skies’’ or Newton’s ‘‘How sweet the name of 
Jesus sounds,’’ as well as some of those one would most willingly 
forget. 

‘*Simplicity and plainness’’ are hardly the hallmark of Smart’s 
hymns; indeed the oddity of his diction has been commented on by 
critics from the eighteenth century onwards. In 1764 a critic com- 
plained that 


there is in the later productions of Mr. Smart, a tour of expression, which we 
many times are at a loss to understand; and it often seems to us, that his words, 
as well as his sentiments, are rather too much under the influence of imagina- 
tion.20 


In his recent edition, Professor Brittain has given evidence that 
this oddness was not an accidental feature of Smart’s style but was 
deliberately adopted in imitation of what Smart called ‘‘that un- 
rivalled peculiarity of expression’’ which he considered Horace’s 
most distinctive attribute.” In Horace, Smart found authority for 
the use of archaisms, new coinages, and of unusual words or unusual 
senses of familiar words. All these colour the language of the later 
poetry, as Professor Brittain’s examples show. But more profound 
in its effect on Smart’s writing was the technique of ‘‘impression,’’ 
as he called it, which he explains in the Preface to the verse transla- 
tion of Horace as 

a talent or gift of Almighty God, by which a Genius is impowered to throw 


16 Hymns and Spiritual —— 17th ed. (1751), p. viii. 

17 Olney Hymns (1779), p 

18 Carmina Christo; or, iene ‘to the Saviour (1792), sig. ye 

19 A Collection of "Hymns for the use of the people called ethodists, p.v. 
20 The Monthly Review, xxx1 (1764), 231. 

21 Poems by Christopher Smart (Princeton, 1950), pp. 68-73. 
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an emphasis upon a word or sentence in such wise, that it cannot escape any 
reader of sheer good sense or true critical sagacity.2 


Professor Brittain interprets this in terms of Smart’s own trans- 
lation of a passage in the Ars Poetica: ‘‘In the interspersing of his 
words too he must be nice and wary. You will express yourself ad- 
mirably well, if a clever connection should impress an air of novelty 
to a common word.’”* But from another reference to this technique 
in Jubilate Agno it seems to me that by ‘‘impression’’ Smart means 
any method by which particular words or expressions are thrown 
into relief. He says there, 


For my talent is to give an impression upon words by punching, that when the 
reader casts his eye upon ’em, he takes up the image from the mould weh 
I have made. (ed. cit. Fragment B2. 404) 


Thus, in the line in ‘‘Cireumcision,’’ ‘‘ Ye swans that sail and lave,’’ 
‘‘lave’’ seems to me to stand out in this way, partly, it is true, for 
its unexpected conjunction with ‘‘sail,’’ but also for a variety of 
other reasons: because of its formal, almost stately tone, so perfect 
in the context, because of the assonance with ‘‘sail,’’ because of the 
intransitive use of a verb customarily transitive. Examples of 
‘‘impression’’ as I understand it are in fact abundant in the Hymns 
and Spiritual Songs—one may instance the lily which ‘‘smiles 
supremely’’ (‘‘St. Philip and St. James’’), cowslips which ‘‘seize 
upon the fallow’’ in the same hymn, or the more freakish ‘‘proba- 
tioner’’ worm (‘‘The Ascension’’)—and they contribute to that 
effect of oddness in Smart’s style which is so unlike the straight- 
forward manner aimed at and usually achieved by contemporary 
hymn writers. 

It is clear, moreover, that Smart, unlike them, was not concerned 
to simplify his poetry to suit ‘‘every capacity.’’ It is true that he 
was capable of writing with extreme and telling simplicity, as in the 
lines on Christ’s persecutors from ‘‘The Crucifixion of Our Blessed 
Lord’’: 


They might have thought upon the loss 
Of Eden, and the dreadful cross 
That happen’d by a tree; ... (Hymn x, 91-93) 


But, characteristically, even here plainness of diction is allied with 
complexity of thought, a combination that is more akin to the ‘ Meta- 
physical’ than to any post-Restoration mode of writing, and indeed, 
the abrupt juxtaposition of the Tree of Knowledge and the Cross, 
the Fall and the Crucifixion, is not unlike Herbert. If Smart’s 


22 Quoted by Brittain, op. cit., p. 71. 
23 Ibid., p. 72. 
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hymns frequently lack the immediate clarity to which his contem- 
poraries aspired, it is partly due to their allusiveness, which I have 
already discussed, partly to their terse, compressed style, and partly 
to the arrangement of the material, on a formal rather than a logical 
pattern, a technique which Professor Brittain has discussed in some 
detail.2* Instances of real obscurity are rare; few passages are as 
eryptic as the fourth stanza of ‘‘New Year’’ (Hymn i) or the final 
stanza of ‘‘The Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin’’ (Hymn ix) : 


Praise him faith, hope, and love 
That tend Jehovah’s dove; 
By men from lust repriev’d 
As females best conceiv’d; 
To remount the man and muse 
Far above all earthly views.25 


But it is usual for Smart’s hymns to call for more mental agility and 
more concentrated attention than was demanded by Cowper or 
Charles Wesley, Newton or Tovlady ; more perhaps than it is fair to 
demand of a church congregation. Here, too, he may have felt he 
had authority in the practice of the Hebrew poets. The influence of 
Lowth’s De Sacra Poesi Hebraeorum (1753) on Jubilate Agno has 
already been recognised ;*° the book was among those Smart bor- 
rowed from the Pembroke library, and he was acquainted with 
Lowth himself. It would have been the natural authority to consult 
when Smart undertook the translation of the psalms, and in fact 
much that is characteristic of both the psalms and the hymns can be 
explained as an attempt to follow the Hebrew models as Lowth ex- 
pounds them. The abruptness of Smart’s manner, for instance, 
may have been developed in imitation of the Hebrew ‘Mizmor’ 
(psalm) whose root meaning, Lowth points out in his third Lecture, 
was a poem divided into short sentences. In the following lecture 
he explains that brevity and conciseness, even obscurity, were char- 
acteristic of the didactic style, and in the same lecture he asserts 
that it is the nature of Hebrew poetry to differ from ordinary lan- 
guage not only in vocabulary but also in syntax. With such a prec- 





24 Ibid., pp. 288-291. 

25 Brittain takes the middle lines as an inversion, meaning ‘‘As women have 
conceived the best offspring when their children were begotten by men who had 
been reprieved from lust’’ (p. 290). He does not deal with what seems to me the 
greater difficulty of the final couplet. What ‘‘man’’? And in what sense 
‘*remount’’? Presumably ‘‘remount,’’ as the antithesis of ‘‘fall,’’ means 
here ‘‘to become regenerate,’’ and hence to disregard ‘‘all earthly views.’’ 
The immediate relevance within the hymn is not clear, but it may be significant 
that the lesson for the evening, Ecclesiastes iii, insists on the vanity of wordly 
things. 

26 Jubilate Agno, ed. W. H. Bond (1954), p. 20. 
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edent Smart may well have felt that he was not obliged to be 
obvious, or even that a certain degree of difficulty was appropriate 
to hymn-writing. 

Certainly all the evidence suggests that Smart looked upon the 
writing of hymns as a deliberate exercise of creative skill, and it is 
in this way that he differs most fundamentally from the evangelical 
hymn writers of the eighteenth century. For though their hymns 
are by no means artless or necessarily deficient in poetic quality, 
they did not consider that poetic quality was the primary concern 
of the hymn writer. In this, once again, Watts provided the prece- 
dent ; in order to reduce his hymns ‘‘to the Level of vulgar Capaci- 
ties,’’ he explains, 


Some of the Beauties of Poesy are neglected, and some wilfully defac’d: I have 
thrown out the Lines that were too sonorous, and have given an Allay to the 
Verse, lest a more exalted Turn of Thought or Language should darken or 
disturb the Devotion of the weakest Souls.27 


Newton seems to have worked on the same principles in the forma- 
tion of the Olney collection: 


There is a stile and manner suited to the composition of hymns, which may be 
more successfully, or at least more easily attained by a versifier, than by a 
poet. They should be Hymns, not Odes, if designed for public worship, and 
for the use of plain people. . . and the imagery and coloring of poetry, if 
admitted at all, should be indulged very sparingly and with great judgment.28 


Haweis based his apologia on different grounds, and forestalled 
criticism with the plea of sincerity: 


this I may venture to say, whether these hymns engage the attention, or meet 
the neglect, suffer the ceusure, or receive the approbation of the Christian 
world, they are such as my heart indited, and they speak the things, which I 
have believed concerning my God and King.29 


As for Charles Wesley, his disregard of the critic provoked a neat 
and just retort from John Byrom, himself the author of a few 
hymns: , 

when you tell me that you write not for the critic but for the Christian, it 
occurs to my mind that you might as well write for both, or in such a manner 


that the critic may by your writing be moved to turn Christian, rather than the 
Christian turn critic.30 


That Smart wrote for the critic as well as the Christian there can 
be little doubt, and though he was less successful than Wesley or 
Cowper or Newton in adapting his verse to the needs of a congre- 
gation, such was his concern for poetic technique that critical seru- 
tiny, which so often exposes the poverty of their resources, reveals 
the richness of his. 


27 Hymns and Spiritual Songs, 17th ed. (1751), p. viii. 

28 Olney Hymns, (1779), p. vii. 

29 Carmina Christo (1792), sig. A 8”. 

30 Letter to Charles Wesley, March 3, 1737/8, ‘‘The Private Journal and 
Literary Remains of John Byrom,’’ Chetham Soc., xt (1856), 196. 
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The Imagery of Henry Vaughan’s “The Night” 


By Fern FarNHAM 
Berkeley, California 


Of late years criticism of Vaughan’s poetry has tended more and 
more to fix upon Hermetic writings and the Cabala as sources of 
his imagery, phrasing and ideas. A relatively recent article by 
Professor B. T. Stewart suggests such sources for ‘‘The Night,’’ 
a poem which has long been a favorite with lovers of Vaughan.” 
Professor Stewart concentrates his attention on three images: the 
veil in stanza 1, darkness as it is used in contradictory ways in stan- 
zas 2 and 9 (one representing ‘‘unspiritualized matter,’’ the other 
‘*the unknowableness of the divine nature’’), and finally the dew of 
stanza 6, which he believes to be the dew of salvation. He writes: 
‘‘The opening lines of the sixth stanza of ‘The Night’ depend for 
their proper meaning upon the conception of the saving and redeem- 
ing power of dew. Night is 


God’s silent, searching flight: 
When my Lords head is fill’d with dew, and all 
His locks are wet with the clear drops of night.’ 2 


‘“‘The image,’’ continues Professor Stewart, ‘‘is almost certainly 
Cabalistie in its origin. The Cabala pictures the Macroprosopus as 
conceiving a crystal dew which rises out of the hidden nature and 
flows out through the hair of the White Head or revealed counte- 
nance into the hair and brain of the Microprosopus.’”® 

Now it cannot be denied that Vaughan may have known the 
Cabala. Certainly his translation of Hermetical Physick by Nollius, 
published in the same year as the enlarged edition of Silex Scintil 
lans (1655), suggests that he may have been pondering the ideas 
found in other Hermetical writings at the very time that he was 
composing ‘‘The Night,’’ which is one of the poems that first 
appeared in the 1655 edition. In his translation from Nieremberg, 
published in 1654, he had used a quotation from Paracelsus, ‘‘the 
night is the working-time of Spirits,’’* and as his biographer Hutch- 


9? 


1B.T. Stewart, ‘‘Hermetic Symbolism in Henry Vaughan’s ‘The Night,’ ’’ 
PQ, xx1x (1950), 417-422. 

2 Stewart, p. 420. 

3 Stewart, p. 421. 

4 The Works of Henry Vaughan, ed. Leonard C. Martin (Oxford, 1914), 2 
vols., p. 305. Hereafter this edition is cited as Works. 
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inson notes, ‘‘he turns it to much profit in his wonderful poem 
‘The Night.’ ’’> A reference to Agrippa as ‘‘a great philosopher 
and secretary to nature’’ occurs in The Mount of Olives. But 
most of the speculation about Henry Vaughan’s knowledge of 
alchemy, the Hermetic writings, and the Cabala rests upon the 
supposition that he and his twin brother Thomas, whose interest in 
such occult writing is certain, were in close touch from 1642 until 
at least 1649. In 1944 Professor Marilla examined all the accessible 
evidence and concluded that normally close association continued 
throughout Thomas Vaughan’s life, that is until February 1665/6." 

Yet sources of the sort proposed by Professor Stewart seem to me 
to throw no light upon the poem as a poem. No new relations are 
established, no understanding is provided except in a strictly philo- 
sophical area. That quickening experience of aroused response of 
the senses combined with intensified understanding, all rising from 
a multiple set of meanings bursting upon the reader at once, such as 
the best poetry of any time, and particularly of the Renaissance, 
provides, is totally lacking for me in his reading of the poem. 
Morever, when I open my King James Bible and read from Canticles 
the following verse, I am far from convinced that ‘‘the image’’ of 
stanza 6 ‘‘is almost certainly Cabalistice in its origin’’:* ‘‘I sleepe, 
but my heart waketh; it is the voyee of my beloued that knocketh, 
saying, Open to me, my sister, my loue, my doue, my vndefiled: for 
my head is filled with dewe, and my lockes with the drops of the 
night’’ (Song of Sol. v. 2).° This is relevant not merely to the lines 
which Professor Stewart has picked out for discussion in connection 
with dew, but to very nearly the whole of stanza 6, including ‘‘ His 
knocking time.’’ , 

One book which we know that Vaughan studied intently during 
the years in which he was occupied with the writing of Silex Scintil- 
lans is the Bible. So intimately are its phrases and images woven 
into the texture of his writing that Professor Martin, who has 
conscientiously supplied the source for nearly all of Vaughan’s 
quotations, remarks that he has not troubled with quotations 


5 ¥. E. Hutchinson, Henry Vaughan (Oxford, 1947), pp. 151, 152. 

6 Works 1, 176. 

7 E. L. Marilla, ‘‘Henry and Thomas Vaughan,’’ MZR, xxxrx (1944), 180- 
183. See also R. M. Wardle, ‘‘Thomas Vaughan’s Influence upon the Poetry 
of Henry Vaughan,’’ PMLA, LI (1936), 936-952. 

8 See n.3 above. 

® Unless otherwise specified, all my Bible quotations are from the A.V. I 
have used The Authorised Version of the English Bible, 1611, ed. W. A. Wright 
(Cambridge, 1909), 5 vols., and the Geneva Bible (London, 1585). 
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from the Bible, ‘‘which are so numerous and sometimes g80 
involved that to annotate them would only obscure matter of more 
real interest.’"*° Recent criticism has been no less shy of a source 
at once so obvious and so difficult to disentangle. For some critics— 
including Dr. Johnson—poetry and religion are ill-suited com- 
panions. To comb the Bible for sources suggests an unbecoming 
emphasis upon ‘‘content,’’ if not an irrelevant interest in matters 
of piety, which, if handled in verse, as Nicholas Breton perceived, 
‘*ig almost as ill as vertue ; it will not sell almost for any thing... .’” 
Yet the Bible is not only a storehouse of poetry in its own right; it 
is the one book which for centuries has been the emotional focus of 
the whole Christian culture of the West. As such, it seems to me 
more likely than the Cabala to have had a quickening effect upon 
the sensibilities of a young poet in Vaughan’s peculiar position, 
retired from the world of bloodshed and doctrinaire Puritanism 
which he detested, and, if not newly converted, at all events deeply 
moved, by the poetry of the saintly Herbert. 

It is hardly necessary to offer proofs of Vaughan’s love and 
respect for the Bible, ‘‘the Key that opens to all Mysteries.’”” 


O that I had deep Cut in my hard heart 
Each line in thee! 


he exclaims in ‘‘H[oly] Seriptures.’’* The close relationship in 
Vaughan’s mind between the Bible and Silex Scintillans is evident 
not only from the numerous Bible quotations and references with 
which he annotates the poems; it can be judged by the poem ‘‘To 
the Holy Bible’’ which stands significantly at the close of the book, 
next to ‘‘L’Envoy.’’ To complete the poems, which he seems to 
have thought of as furnishirg religious instruction for an entire 
guide through life,’* is in one sense to part from the Bible. 


O book! lifes guide! how shall we part, 
And thou so long seiz’d of my heart! 
Take this last kiss, and let me weep 

True thanks to thee, before I sleep.15 


10 Works, I, iv. 

11 Nicholas Breton, ‘‘To the Reader,’’ The Mother’s Blessing (1602), in The 
Works in Verse and Prose of Nicholas Breton, ed. A. B. Grosart (Edinburgh, 
1879), Vol. I. 

12‘*Hfoly] Scriptures,’’ Works, 1, 441. 

13 Works, i, 441. 

14 See ‘‘To the ... Reader,’’ The Mount of Olives, Works, 1, 140. ‘‘ Neither 
did I thinke it necessary that the ordinary Instructions for a regular life. . 
should be inserted into this small Manuall, lest instead of Devotion, I snould 
trouble thee with a peece of Ethics. Besides, thou hast them already as briefly 
delivered as possibly I could, in my Sacred Poems.’’ 

15**To9 the Holy Bible,’’ Works, , 540. 
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A study of Vaughan’s quotations from the Bible shows that, like 
many of his contemporaries, he read, and probably owned, both the 
Geneva Bible and the King James Version of 1611. His two Latin 
quotations, or rather adaptations, in Silex Scintillans prove that he 
was familiar with Tremellius’ Latin Bible as well as Beza’s New 
Testament.?® The quotation at the close of ‘‘Religion’’ (Song of 
Sol. iv.12) is taken from the Geneva Bible ; that at the end of ‘‘ Death. 
A Dialogue’’ (Job x.21,22) is from the 1611 Bible; often, as in 
quoting the text at the end of ‘‘Man’s fall, and Recovery’’ (Rom. 
v.18, not xviii.19, as in the text),?” he conflates the two texts and 
varies them slightly, suggesting that he was depending upon 
memory.’® We may be sure that, with his earnest desire to under- 
stand the Christian faith, he read the glosses of the Geneva Bible. 

It is my purpose to show that in the case of at least one poem, 
‘*The Night,’’ a patient examination of the warp drawn from the 
Bible upon which the poem is woven will not merely yield a key to 
certain difficult passages, but will greatly enhance our perception 
of the beauty of the imagery and the care with which it is chosen. 
Furthermore I believe we shall find that Vaughan, using a dominant 
image derived from the Bible, has given true unity to his poem, 
relating all the parts, and that he proceeds with a logical ordonnance 
such as he is usually thought to lack. 

Edmund Blunden in his study of Vaughan has noted the value of 
Vaughan’s italics in Silex Scintillans. He writes: ‘‘. . . they almost 
always have a duty, probably to indicate some veiled meaning, or 
uncommon employment of a word.’”*® In the first line of ‘‘The 
Night’’ Virgin-shrine is so italicized. The other woris printed in 
italics are Nicodemus, Cherub, trees, herbs, Jews, Christ’s, and 
Angel’s. It would seem that sentient beings, those capable of 
mediating between God and man, or with a capacity for understand- 
ing and feeling the Deity in his personal manifestation, were set 
apart by Vaughan. Virgin, then, I take to be a reference to the 
Virgin Mary, to whom Vaughan, unlike Herbert,”° felt himself able 
to address a poem. Here she is not ‘‘the true Loves-knot,’’* but 
the shrine, the tabernacle, through whose dark material flesh the 
divine light of God, made man, appeared. Here in the first line we 

16 Works, 11, 410, 432. 

17 Works, 11, 405, 400, 412. 

18 See F. E. Hutchinson, Henry Vaughan (Oxford, 1947), p. 122, n.4. 

19 Edmund Blunden, On the Poems of Henry Vaughan (London, 1927), p. 50. 

20 See ‘*To All Angels and Saints,’’ in The Works of George Herbert, ed. 


¥. E. Hutchinson (Oxford, 1941), pp. 77, 78. 
21‘*The Knot,’’ Works, 11, 506. 
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have the governing image of the poem: the brightness of God’s 
glory shining through the darkness of his tabernacle. 

The sacred veil in apposition with the Virgin-shrine must now be 
examined for its rich Biblical connotations. It is, of course, the 
veil of flesh of Heb. x.20, which can be equated with the garment 
without which ‘‘no spiritual being descending here below can 
operate,’’ according to the Cabalistic maxim quoted by Thomas 
Vaughan in Anthroposophia Theomagica,”* and offered by Professor 
Stewart as an elucidation of the second line of the poem.”* No 
connection is made by Professor Stewart between the sacred veil 
and the Virgin-shrine. 

Let us look at the other Biblical associations with which Vanghan’s 
readers would be familiar. The veil—that is, as a sacred veil—is 
first mentioned in the Old Testament in connection with the ark of 
the covenant (Exod. xxvi.31-33). It is a protection to be placed be- 
tween ‘‘the holy place and the most holy,’’ just as later in the temple 
of Solomon the veil hung before the holy of holies (II Chron. iii.14). 
The reference which seems to have seized most firmly upon the 
imaginations of writers of the seventeenth century is the story of 
Moses wearing a veil when he spoke to the children of Israel after his 
descent from Sinai, lest the radiance of Lis countenance be more 
than they could bear (Exod. xxxiv.29-35). The popularity of this 
story is attested by Thomas Vaughan’s casual reference: ‘‘We are 
all born like Moses with a veil over the face.’’* Similarly Herbert 
uses it in ‘‘ The Sacrifice’’ : 


My face they cover, though it be divine. 
As Moses face was vailed, so is mine, 
Lest on their double-dark souls either shine.25 


The image of the veil is picked up in the New Testament (with 
a reminiscence, doubtless, of the rending of the veil of the Temple 
at the moment of Christ’s death on the Cross)** in the passage from 
Heb. x.20 to which I have already referred. Here the veil is the 
flesh through which the ‘‘new and living way’’ of Christ is revealed. 
It is a passage which would be extremely familiar to Vaughan 
because it occurs in the Epistle for Good Friday. The idea of Christ 


22 Anthroposophia Theomagica, in The Works of Thomas Vaughan, ed. A. E. 
Waite (London, 1919), p. 46. 

23 Stewart, p. 418. 

24 The Works of Thomas Vaughan, ed. cit. p. 40. 

25 The Works of George Herbert, ed. cit., p. 31. 

26 Matt. xxvii. 51, Mark xv. 38, Luke xxiti. 45. 
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as high priest doing away with the veil is further developed by Paul 
in II Cor.iii.” 

We are now in a position to turn back to ‘‘The Night,’’ which 
becomes luminous with multiple meanings, all centering, however, 
upon the idea of sanctity gloriously revealed in the midst of a dark 
and holy place. Such is the night, God’s tabernacle, when glow- 
worms shine, when flowers are refreshed with dew, and every tree 
and herb is awake to worship and adore. The holiness of Christ 
is here, the great high priest, whose body, sprung from a shrine, was 
also a shrine or temple; whose brightness was veiled that ‘‘men 
might look and live’’ as did the Israelites. Nicodemus, a Pharisee, 
has ironically found his God, not in the temple of the Jews, or in 
the round of his daily pursuits, but in the depths of night, which 
has become for Vaughan the great temple symbol. 

How is Vaughan to present the glory of the Lord in terms that 
we can understand? Here the Bible has suggested three images to 
him: those of a bird, a flower, and the sun, the last a time-honored 
one which he has already used in stanza 1. The bird image he takes 
up first, drawing upon Mal. iv.2: ‘‘But vnto you that feare my 
Name, shall the Sunne of righteousnesse arise with healing in his 
wings.’’® The thought of God as a bird searching in the silence of 
the night for the soul of man is picked up in the first line of stanza 
6, where it foreshadows the image of Christ as the knocker at the 
door in the fifth line of the same stanza. Thus it is one of the links 
which bind the poem together. In stanza 2 the bird image quickly 
merges into another image suggested by the text in Malachi, that of 
the sun, with its familiar seventeenth-century double sense of ‘‘sun’”’ 
and ‘‘son.’’ The source of this popular pun is quite possibly the 
Geneva gloss on this very text. It glosses ‘‘sunne’’ as ‘‘Meaning 
Christ, who with his wings or beames of his grace should lighten 
and comfort his Church... .’’ The development of the bird image 
from the healing wings of Malachi to ‘‘God’s silent searching flight’’ 
is original with Vaughan and helps to recall the cosmic conception 
of night which we have already noted. The gloss, as we have seen, 
suggests the relationship of Christ to his church or temple. The 
last two lines of stanza 2, which contain the sun image, complete the 
thought begun in stanza 1 with ‘‘thy glorious noon’’ and emphasize 


27 See Rosemond Tuve, 4 Reading of George Herbert (Chicago, 1952), p. 70, 
n. 3. 

28 This is a favorite text with Vaughan. He uses it in The Mount of Olives 
—Works, 1, 151—where its association with light shining in the dead of night 
recalls its use in ‘‘The Night.’’ See also 1, 177, for its use in Man in Darkness. 
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the wisdom of Nicodemus in seeking his Lord not in the temple of 
the Jews but in God’s greater temple. 

In stanza 3, perhaps the most beautiful of the whole poem, the 
delicate flower image is surely inspired by the passage in the Song 
of Songs which I have already quoted and which is repeated almost 
word for word in stanza 6. Christ is the flower, dew-crowned by 
the night and found on ‘‘hallow’d solitary ground.’’ To under- 
stand the full implication of this last phrase we should turn to 
Vaughan’s Mount of Olives where, after quoting a line from Her- 
bert’s ‘‘Church Porch’’—‘‘For Churches are either our Heav’n or 
Hell’’—Vaughan continues: ‘‘These reverend and sacred build- 
ings ... have ever been, and amongst true Christians still are the 
solemne and publike places of meeting for Divine Worship: There 
the flocks feed at noon-day, there the great Shepherd and Bishop 
of their souls is in the midst of them, and where he is, that Ground 
is holy.’’® The point does not need to be labored, but we must 
remember that the governing image is here. Hallowed ground is 
the ground of the sanctuary in which the unique flower of Christ can 
bloom. Then, in the closing lines of the stanza, the flower itself 
becomes the sanctuary, holding within its opening petals ‘‘the fulness 
of the Deity.’’*° 

In stanza 6 the flower image taken directly from the Song of 
Songs is associated with the dew of the night. Professor Stewart 
sees the dew as a symbol of salvation.** It would be beyond the 
scope of this paper to discuss all of Vaughan’s uses of dew, which 
seem to me to show considerable range beyond the simple ‘‘ healing 
and saving power’’ which Professor Stewart attributes to them.*? 
But one Biblical association which would be commonly known to 
Vaughan’s readers should be considered. This is the suggestion of 
dew as so closely connected with the manna of the Old Testament 
(Exod. xvi.13-17) that often it becomes its poetic equivalent. Andrew 
Marvell, with his usual richness of meaning, closes his Platonic poem 
‘‘On a Drop of Dew”’ with the lines: 


Such did the Manna’s sacred Dew destil; 
White, and intire, though congeal’d and chill. 


2° Works, 1, 147. The italics are Vaughan’s. 

30 Vaughan may have remembered the Geneva gloss to John ii. 21, ‘‘But he 
spake of the temple of his body.’’ The gloss runs: ‘‘Christ’s body might 
iustly be called the Temple, because the fulnesse of the Godhead dwelleth in it 
corporally.’’ 

81 Stewart, p. 421. 

32 Stewart, p. 421, n. 12. 
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Congeal’d on Earth: but does, dissolving, run 
Into the Glories of th’ Almighty Sun.33 
Similarly Vaughan in ‘‘The Seed Growing Secretly’’ writes: 
My dew, my dew! my early love, 
My souls bright food, thy absence kills! 54 

Dew, then, suggests not salvation, but grace, the manna freely 
given which becomes the wafer of the Communion Service. The 
suggestion of union with the divine, love in the sense of agape, Christ 
and his bride, are all here rather than the cluster of ideas which 
circle around salvation with its implications—for a mystic like 
Vaughan—of penitence, purification, and rebirth. 

The way is now prepared for the new image into which the flower 
image quickly passes, that of the knocker at the door of the soul. 
The theme of this has already been sounded in the bird image of 
the first line of the stanza. The knocker at the door is, of course, 
like the flower image, derived from Canticles v.2, which I have 
already quoted. A more familiar image of Christ knocking occurs 
in Rev. iii.20: ‘‘Behold, I stand at the doore, and knocke: if any 
man heare my voyee, and open the doore, I will come in to him, and 
will sup with him, and he with me.’’ Vaughan was doubtless familiar 
with this text, which has been suggested as a source for the passage 
under discussion.** The verbal resemblances throughout stanza 6 
to the verse from Canticles would make it appear that Canticles is 
the true origin. 

Vaughan’s use of Canticles is in itself significant, for it was a 
book not much favored by the Protestant poets.** His use of it 
helps to reinforce the meanings we have already seen in the poem. 
It is probable that he knew of the traditional interpretation of the 
Song of Songs, which, following Origen’s homilies, had always been 
treated as a song expressing the love of Christ for his Church.** 
Even if the medieval tradition were unknown to him, he would surely 
have read the argument as given in the Geneva Bible: ‘‘In this 
Song, Salomon, by most sweete and comfortable allegories and 
parables deseribeth the perfite loue of Iesus Christ, the true Salomon 


33 The Poems and Letters of Andrew Marvell, ed. H. M. Margoliouth (Oxford, 
1927), 1, 13. 

34 Works, 11, 510. 

35 As in Seventeenth-Century Verse and Prose, ed. H. C. White, R. C. Waller- 
stein, and R. Quintana (New York, 1951) 1, 487. These editors are in the main 
very sensitively aware of Vaughan’s debt to the Bible. 

36 E. N. S. Thompson, ‘‘Mysticism in Seventeenth-Century English Litera- 
ture,’’ SP, xvi (1921), 170-231. 

37 J. A. Montgomery, The Song of Songs in Early and Medieval Christian Use, 
in The Song of Songs: A Symposium, ed. W. H. Schoff (Philadelphia, 1924). 
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and King of peace, and the faithful soule of his Church, which he 
hath sanctified and appointed to be his spouse, holy, chaste, and 
without reprehension.’’ The importance of this for us is that 
Christ’s knocking is not only at the door of the soul, but at the 
door of the Church, thought of, it is true, as a body of souls, but by 
extension of meaning easily related to the sacred place where those 
souls worship. 

We must now return to stanza 4, which takes us directly to the 
Jewish Temple and to the ark within the holy of holies, as described 
in Exod. xxv. 17-20, and II Chron. iii.8-13. But this temple with 
its dusty cherubim and artificial carving is not the one we are con- 
cerned with. Rather the living world of nature, alert and responsive 
even in the night, is the Lord’s Temple. The thought of the creatures, 
herbs, trees, and stones, humbly keeping their obligations is a 
favorite one with Vaughan and is usually ascribed to the influence 
of the Hermetists.** Yet if we recall Vaughan’s poem ‘‘ And do they 
so? have they a Sense,’’ based upon the Latin text of Rom. viii.19, 
which he chose from Beza so that the words exerto Capite, which 
do not appear in the Vulgate or the English translations, could 
strengthen the meaning of his poem, we must realize that even here 
the Scriptures are for him an authority.*® 

In stanza 5 the temple image seems at first glance to be wanting. 
The function of night is described in a succession of short quick 
similes, the style of which recalls Herbert’s poem ‘‘Prayer’’ I.* 
The connection with Herbert’s poem is made more certain by the 
last line of Vaughan’s stanza, which echoes Herbert’s idea that 
prayer is ‘‘a kinde of tune, which all things heare and feare.’’** 
Night is for Vaughan a time whose hours are devoted to this kind 
of celestial harmony, that is, prayer. It was Christ’s favorite 
prayer time: the Biblical references supplied by Vaughan in the 
margin, giving us the thought of Christ praying, not in the Temple, 
but alone at night on the Mount of Olives, help to carry out the 
image of the larger temple of ‘‘his own living works’’ which in the 
preceding stanza Vaughan had contrasted with the Temple at Jeru- 
salem. 

In stanza 7 the image of the temple becomes explicit again with 
the ‘‘calm . . . dark tent’’ of the Lord from whose peace Vaughan 


38 See Elizabeth Holmes, Henry Vaughan and the Hermetic Philosophy 
(Oxford, 1932), p. 14 and passin. 

39 Works, 11, 432. 

40 The Works of George Herbert, ed. cit., p. 51. 

41 Ibid., p, 51, 1.8. 
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wishes never to stray. The image of the dark tent is not an unusual 
one ; yet it may have been suggested by Canticles i.5: ‘‘I am blacke, 
but comely, (O ye daughters of Ierusalem) as the tents of Kedar, 
as the curtaines of Solomon.’’ 

Stanza 8 takes us outside the tabernacles into that busy world 
‘‘where all things wake, and where all mix and tyre,’’ a world whose 
ill-guiding light brought Vaughan nothing but distress. But this 
descent is only a recoil before we are borne, in the final stanza, into 
the dark of that greatest of all tabernacles, God himself. In this 
‘‘dazling darkness’’ Vaughan would willingly dwell with that con- 
stancy which he repeatedly attributes to the humblest of God’s 
creatures. The phrase ‘‘dazling darkness’’ has produced much 
speculation, particularly as Vaughan appears to quote it. Evelyn 
Underhill attributes this stanza to the following passage from 
Dionysius the Areopagite, whose works Vaughan must have known: 
‘‘The Divine Dark is nought else but that inaccessible light wherein 
the Lord is said to dwell. Although it is invisible because of its 
dazzling splendours and unsearchable because of the abundance 
of its supernatural brightness, nevertheless, whosoever deserves to 
see and know God rests therein ; and, by the very fact that he neither 
sees nor knows, is truly in that which surpasses all truth and all 
knowledge. ’’#? 

Although there are plenty of references in the Bible to the light 
of the Lord contrasted with darkness, there is nothing which is so 
close to Vaughan’s thought. Yet the meaning of the stanza takes on 
a richer significance if we see it as the culmination of Vaughan’s 
temple images. He has passed from one ‘‘dark tent’’ to another, 
including the huge tent of night itself, and now he reaches his 
destination in a spiritua] holy of holies beyond the imagination of 
man. His temple, not built with hands, is achieved not merely by 
his own peculiar sense of the links between man and nature, but by 
a perception of cosmic beauty and splendor which elevates his poem 
into a region that is known only to very great poets. 

Were ‘‘The Night’’ a mere pastiche of Biblical phrases and 
references, extended comment upon them would not be justified. 
I have tried to show that the Bible was for Vaughan a true source 
of poetic inspiration, providing him in this poem with a cluster of 
images which he developed with sensitive feeling and by the aid of 
which he fashioned a whole that is structurally sound. 


42 Quoted in Evelyn Underhill, Mysticism (New York, 1956), p. 347. 
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Criticism which would explain Vaughan’s poetry in terms of 
recondite learning misses both the richness and the simplicity of his 
symbolism. He was a reader who ranged widely, yet he lacks intellec- 
tual rigor. Nor does his mind probe the occult with lively and roving 
curiosity as does his brother’s. He was not strongly metaphysical, 
either in the philosophical sense of the word or in the sense of being 
a manipulator of strange and troubling imagery, as was Donne. 
Though he imitates both Donne and Herbert, he is almost entirely 
lacking in metaphysical wit. He borrows subjects, themes, phrases, 
and images, but at his best he uses these to create poetry that is 
truly individual. The fact that the Bible is his richest source means 
that his roots go deep into his native soil. Vaughan belongs within 
the poetic tradition of his time, a tradition which, however much its 
writers approached the Bible from different points of view, accepted 
this core of Christianity as a magnificent inheritance. 








The Latin Poetry of Andrew Marvell 


By Cari E. Bain 
The Johns Hopkins University 


In those days every successful schoolboy wrote Latin verse, but 
the composition of Latin verse was not exclusively an educational 
exercise. Many of the seventeenth century’s finest poets, men like 
John Milton, Abraham Cowley, George Herbert, and Richard Cra- 
shaw, exercised their talents in Latin poetry as well as in English. 
In such a time a man like Andrew Marvell could hardly help writing 
Latin poetry. That he was a skilled Latinist is attested by his 
position in the government of Oliver Cromwell. That he was also 
a fine Latin poet is attested by the remark of John Aubrey that ‘‘for 
Latin verses there was no man could come into competition with 
him.’”? 

While Andrew Marvell was still at Cambridge, his first published 
poems appeared in a volume of Greek and Latin verses written to 
celebrate the birth of the fifth child of CharlesI. This book, Zvvwdia 
sive Musarum Cantabrigiensium Concentus (1637), contained two 
poems by Marvell. One was a short poem in Greek which deals 
primarily with the number five, and the other was a poem of 
fifty-two lines in Latin Sapphies called Ad Regem Carolum Parodia. 

The latter is a very close imitation of the second ode of the first 
book of Horace. There are only ten lines in it which do not repeat 
any word used by Horace in the same position as it had appeared 
in his ode, and a number of lines are repeated exactly. A glance 
at the last stanza of each poem will indicate how Marvell used his 
classical original. 


Horace Marvell 
tollat; hic magnos potius triumphos, Tollat. Hie magnos potius triumphos, 
hie ames dici pater atque princeps, Hic ames dici pater atque princeps, 
neu sinas Medos equitare inultos Et nova mortes reparato prole 
te duce, Caesar. Te patre, Cesar.3 


This stanza shows the various ways in which Marvell adapted his 
Horatian model. The first two lines are unchanged. The third line, 


1 Marvell was recommended for this position by M‘Iton in a letter to Bradshaw 
of 21 February 1652/3. The letter is reproduced in David Masson, Life of 
John Milton, 7 vols. (New York, 1946), Iv, 478-479. 

2Brief Lives, ed. Andrew Clark, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1898), 1, 53. 

3 The quotation from Marvell is from The Poems § Letters of Andrew 
Marvell, ed. H. M. Margoliouth, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1952). All quotations from 
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however, with its reference to the Medes, was unsuitable, and 
Marvell replaced it with a completely new line. A reference to the 
victims of the recent plague, mortes, is introduced and related to 
the birth of the princess, nova prole. The final line is the same in 
construction as the final line of Horace’s ode, but Marvell has 
substituted patre for duce in honor of the occasion. 

This poem, Marvell’s first Horatian ode, shows a certain amount 
of adolescent ingenuity, but little else. It is, however, the only 
surviving Latin poem in which Marvell used any meter other than 
the dactylic hexameter and the elegiac coupict. 

For some now unknown reason the publication of most of Marvell’s 
poetry did not occur until the posthumous volume of 1681. There 
is also no information available about who prepared that edition 
for the press, what manuscripts or sources he used, and what edi- 
torial principles (if any) he followed. Consequently, any statements 
about Marvell’s Latin poetry are limited in applicability to the 
surviving Latin poems, most of which appeared for the first time in 
the 1681 volume. 

The corpus of Marvell’s Latin poetry comprises twenty poems, 
or parts of poems, totalling 469 verses. With the exception of 
Hortus, a Latin version of stanzas 1-4 and 9 of The Garden, and the 
epigram Upon an Eunuch; a Poet, both of which are in dactylic 
hexameters, and the imitation of Horace in Sapphies, all of the 
poems are in the elegiac couplet. The poems range in length from 
two lines (the six distichs Inscribenda Lupare and the epigram 
In Effigiem Oliveri Cromwell) to 134 lines (A Letter to Doctor 
Ingelo). The subjects of the poems exhibit considerable variety, 
ranging from the praise of tobacco to the praise of Queen Christina 
of Sweden to the praise of the assassin James Michell. The tone 
of the poems exhibits an equal range, from the lyrical philosophy 
of Hortus to the playful joking of the epigram To a Gentleman to 
the political compliments of A Letter to Doctor Ingelo. In its 
time span the Latin poetry covers almost all of Marvell’s active 
career. The imitation of Horace, the earliest which can be dated, 
was published in 1637, the year when Marvell was sixteen. The 
latest poem which can be dated is Scaevola Scoto-Brittannus, which 
recounts the torture of Michell on 24 January 1676/7. 


Marvell in this essay come from this edition, and I acknowledge a considerable 
indebtedness to Professor Margoliouth’s very helpful notes. The passage 
from Horace is quoted from the Teubner Carmina, ed. Fridericus Vollmer 
(Leipzig, 1907). Throughout the paper I have made no attempt to reproduce 
diacritical marks in the various texts nor the use of italics. 
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The most marked technical characteristic of the poetry is the 
lack of enjambment, even within the elegiac couplet. Of the forty- 
six lines of Ros, for example, there are only two which do not end 
with a stop of some kind. In comparison, the first forty-six lines of 
Milton’s Elegia Quinta have seven marked enjambments.‘* 

If we exclude the immature imitation of Horace, the Latin poetry 
of Marvell falls into two categories, which present rather different 
problems and which can therefore be best discussed separately. The 
first group is lyrical and consists of Ros, the quatrain on Mary 
Magdalene which duplicates stanza VIII of Eyes and Tears, and 
Hortus, each of which survives in both English and Latin versions. 
The remainder of the poetry is epigrammatic and can best be 
treated in terms of that form. 

Of Marvell’s lyric poetry in English, three poems are duplicated 
in whole or in part by Latin verses. The Latin duplicates are Ros, 
a Latin version of On a Drop of Dew; Hortus, a Latin version of 
five stanzas of The Garden; and the quatrain beginning ‘‘Magdala, 
lascivos sic quum dimisit Amantes,’’ a Latin version of stanza VIII 
of Eyes and Tears. The relation of these English and Latin versions 
has produced some scholarly comment. Sir Herbert J. C. Grierson 
took the position that the Latin is the prior version. 


Neither the Latin nor the English can be accurately described as a translation 
of the other. But a careful reading suggests that the Latin in each case was 
written first, and served as a guide rather than a text for the beautiful English 
verses. .. . My colleague Professor Oliffe Leigh Richmond has read the poems 
carefully and the opinion I have adopted was suggested by him.5 


Margoliouth, in his edition of Marvell’s poems and letters, con- 
sidered the problem briefly and reached the conclusion that ‘‘it 
may be simplest to regard these poems as experiments on the same 
themes, made at about the same time, in Latin and English.’”* 
M. Pierre Legouis in his discussion of The Garden inclined to the 
opinion that Hortus ‘‘est plutét l’original que la traduction de la 
piéce anglaise.’” 


4 Lines 33 and 43 of Ros do not have a stop at the end. In the Milton Elegia 
Quinta marked enjambment occurs at the ends of lines 13, 25, 29, 35, 37, 43, and 
45. 

5 Metaphysical Lyrics § Poems of the Seventeenth Century (Oxford, 1952), 

. 239. 
. 61, 219. 

7 André Marvell (Paris, 1928), p. 94. In ‘‘ Marvell and the New Critics,’’ RES, 
vit (1957), 382-389, M. Legouis reviews Marvell criticism since the appearance 
of André Marvell. He points out the failure of explicators of The Garden to 
consider the Latin version of the poem. Excepted from this group is A. H. King, 
‘Some Notes on Andrew Marvell’s Garden,’’ English Studies, xx (1938), 
118-121. King’s interpretation presents The Garden as a less serious poem than 
it is generally considered. 
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In considering the problem of Marvell’s English-Latin verse, we 
might find it instructive to consider the practice of one of his con- 
temporaries. The poemata of Abraham Cowley include several 
poems which are also found in English versions. In regard to 
these bilingual works, Netherecot states that Cowley ‘‘regarded 
Latin as a sort of second mother tongue, and was always turning 
the one into the other.’’® Cowley’s Hymn: To Light, for example, 
occurs in 26 English stanzas and in 25 stanzas of Latin Sapphies. 

A stanza in each version will serve as an example. 
In Rosa pallam indueris rubentem, 
In Croco auratam indueris lacernam, 


Supparum gestas quasi nuda rallem 
Lilia complens. 


A Crimson Garment in the Rose thou wear’st; 
A Crown of studded Gold thou bear’st; 
The virgin Lillies in their White 
Are clad but with the Lawn of almost Naked Light.® 
In these stanzas Cowley has reproduced the same idea with con- 
siderable similarity, but there are marked verbal changes. In the 
second line the croco of the Latin does not appear in the English, 
nor does the studded of the English appear in the Latin. The 
lacernam of the Latin has suffered a sea-change into the crown of 
the English. The last two lines of the English show a marked shift 
from the garment of Light in the first two lines to the garment of 
the lilies in the last two. This shift is not in the Latin, and its 
absence might suggest that the Latin is the prior version. On the 
whole, however, the meaning is similar in the two versions, the 
lengths are almost exactly the same, and most important, there is 
no real difference in poetic mode. 
With this comparison as a background, let us turn now to the 
first stanza of The Garden. 
How vainly men themselves amaze 
To win the Palm, the Oke, or Bayes; 
And their uncessant Labours see 
Crown’d from some single Herb or Tree, 
Whose short and narrow verged Shade 
Does prudently their Toyles upbraid; 


While all Flow’rs and all Trees do close 
To weave the Garlands of repose. 


8 Arthur H. Nethercot, Abraham Cowley: The Muse’s Hannibal (London, 
1931), p. 268. 

® These are respectively the eighteenth and nineteenth stanzas of the poems. 
The stanzas are quoted from The Complete Works in Verse and Prose of 
Abraham Cowley, ed. Alexander B. Grosart, 2 vols. (1881), in the Chertsey 
Worthies’ Library. Page references are, for the Latin, 0, 232, and for the 
English, 1, 166. 
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The Latin version of this stanza requires six hexameters. 


Quisnam adeo, mortale genus, precordia versat? 
Heu Palme, Laurique furor, vel simplicis Herbe! 
Arbor ut indomitos ornet vix una labores; 
Tempora nec foliis precingat tota malignis. 
Dum simul implexi, tranquille ad serta Quietis, 
Omnigeni coeunt Flores, integraque Sylva. 


This passage is fairly close to the English and may be responsible for 
the opinion that the English is a translation of the Latin. However, 
these lines are not typical of the relation between The Garden and 
Hortus. 

The other stanzas of the English poem are all markedly shorter 
than the corresponding Latin verses. The second stanza of The 
Garden requires thirteen hexameters, the third stanza twelve, the 
fourth stanza seventeen, and the ninth stanza ten. In every case 
the Latin is much expanded over the English. Sometimes the 
arrangement of the material is different. Let us look at the third 
stanza for an example. 


No white nor red was ever seen 

So am’rous as this lovely green. 

Fond Lovers, cruel as their Flame, 

Cut in these Trees their mistress name. 

Little, Alas, they know, or heed, 

How far these Beauties Hers exceed! 

Fair Trees! where s’eer your barkes I wound, 
No Name shall but your own be found. 


The material found in lines 1-2 and 5-6 of this stanza is joined in 
the Latin version of the passage. 


Virginie quem non suspendit Gratia forme? 

Quem candore Nives vincentem, Ostrumque rubore, 

Vestra tamen viridis superet (me judice) Virtus. 

Nec foliis certare Comex, nec Brachia ramis, 

Nee possint tremulos voces equare susurros. (lines 20°24) 


The remaining material is then presented. 


Ah quoties sevos vidi (quis credat?) Amantes 

Sculpentes Domine potiori in cortice nomen? 

Nec puduit truncis inscribere vulnera sacris. 

Ast Ego, si vestras unquam temeravero stirpes, 

Nulla Newra, Chloe, Faustina, Corynna, legetur: 

In proprio sed queeque libro signabitur Arbos. 

O chare Plantanus, Cyparissus, Populus, Ulmus! (lines 25-31) 


The effect of the two versions in completely different. The English 
is compacted into a few significant words, a marked contrast to the 
exuberance of the Latin. The English white is merely white; the 
poet does not specify that it is whiter than snow or whiter than 
anything. The method of the English is at once more economical 
and more powerful because it evokes other images of whiteness, 
rather than fixing the attention on the conventional whiteness of 
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snow. The simple these Beauties of the English are enumerated at 
length (two hexameters) in the Latin as foliis, ramis, and tremulos 
susurros, and hers are rendered as Come, Brachia, and voces. The 
names of the ladies and the trees are also enumerated—four of each. 
The line ‘‘Nee puduit truncis inscribere vulnera sacris’’ merely 
repeats the action of the preceding two lines without adding any- 
thing except the shamelessness of nec puduit which is not explicitly 
stated in the English. 

Ros shows the same expansion as Hortus and the same exuberance 
and specification in relation to the English poem on the same subject. 
Here forty-six lines of elegiac couplets stand against forty lines of 
English, many of which contain only six or eight syllables. The 
differences in parallel passages are often striking. The second 
couplet of Ros, 


Sollicita Flores stant ambitione supini, 
Et certant foliis pellicuisse suis. 


is represented in English only by the word blowing applied to Roses 
in line 3. The next couplet, 
Illa tamen patriae lustrans fastigia Spherae, 
Negligit hospitii limina picta novi. 

is reduced in the English version to the single line, ‘‘ Yet careless 
of its Mansion new.’’ The Latin also contains material which does 
not appear in the English, particularly the couplet which compares 
the dew drop to a young girl returning home after dark (lines 17- 
18). Sometimes, of course, the greater length of the hexameters and 
pentameters makes it possible to shorten the number of lines used to 
express an idea. Lines 5-8 of the English, 


For the clear Region where ’twas born 
Round in its self incloses: 
And in its little Globes Extent, 
Frames as it can its native Element. 


require only one couplet, 


Inque sui nitido conclusa voluminis orbe, 
Exprimit etherei qua licet Orbis aquas. (lines 7-8) 


Sometimes the number of lines used to express an idea is the same, 
but the greater length of the Latin lines allows for expansion, as in: 


Till the warm Sun pitty it’s Pain, 
And to the Skies exhale it back again. (lines 17-18) 


Donec oberrantem Radio clemente vaporet 
Inque jubar reducem Sol genitale trahat. (lines 21-22) 


Here the Latin, with the introduction of the kindly ray, the specifica- 
tion of the sun’s particular action in vaporet, the substitution of 
trahat for exhale, and the loss of the idea of pitty, shows the same 
characteristics we observed in Hortus. 
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The third of these bilingual lyrics, stanza VIII of Eyes and 
Tears, shows the same expansion and increase in specification which 
we have seen in the others. The first two lines in both versions will 
serve as an example. 


So Magdalen, in Tears more wise 
Dissolv’d those captivating Eyes, 


Magdala, lascivos sic quum dimisit Amantes, 
Fervidaque in castas lumina solvit aquas; 


One immediately apparent difference lies in the choice of adjectives. 
Castas and fervida do not have the same meaning as more wise and 
captivating. The adjective modifying tears, of course, refers to 
Mary Magdalen herself, who is more wise or chaste, but it is the 
English adjective which exhibits the greater economy and allu- 
siveness. Mary is ‘‘more wise’’ because she is now chaste, the 
English adjective thus including the meaning of the Latin. The 
use of the comparative makes it clear that there was a time when 
she was not chaste. The Latin version requires the clause ‘‘lascivos 
sic quum dimisit Amantes’’ and the adjective fervida to suggest 
the same thing. With the idea of fervida already expressed, the 
English is then free to introduce the new adjective captivating 
which does not occur in the Latin. This word at once suggests 
Mary’s beauty and points forward to the second couplet where the 
tears become chains, thus literally captivating Christ. 

It is fairly obvious that none of these poems can be called a 
translation of the other in any strict sense of the word. In the 
companion pieces there is a general similarity of ideas, but the 
Latin is everywhere exuberance and specification, the English 
economy and allusiveness. In the presence of such differences of 
poetic mode, I think that if one is to speculate on which version 
eame first, the selection must depend on one’s idea of Marvell’s 
characteristic poetic technique. Since I think that economy and 
allusiveness are more characteristic of Marvell’s poetry, I must 
conclude that the English versions came first. 

There are two other arguments which I feel support this opinion, 
though neither of them is in itself strong proof. The first ic the 
characteristic lack of enjambment which I have already mentioned. 
If it means anything, it suggests to me that Marvell composed the 
Latin poetry a line at a time, putting into Latin a certain amount of 
English with whatever embellishments were necessary to fill out the 
verse. The second argument is the absence of stanzas 5-8 of The 
Garden in the Latin poem. The Desunt multa of the 1681 edition, 
whether Marvell’s own note or the editor’s interpolation, need not 
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indicate that a part of the poem has been lost. It might also indicate 
that Marvell, after a good start with the first stanza, found turning 
The Garden into Latin a task less congenial than he had anticipated 
and gave it up for more profitable activities. 

The remainder of Marvell’s Latin poetry may be grouped for the 
sake of description under the heading of epigrammatic. The epi- 
gram, a Proteus of genres, defies rigid definition. The greatest 
latitude of subject matter and treatment can be observed in Marvell’s 
epigrams as in those of other Renaissance epigrammatists. Generally, 
however, two characteristics are observable. The epigram is usually 
short, and it usually builds up to some turn near the end, which by 
wit or by surprise gives pleasure to the reader. Neither of these 
criteria is by any means sacrosanct ; many epigrams are either long 
or dull or both.?° 

The Renaissance epigrammatist learned his art from Martial and 
from the Greek Anthology. These two sources furnished a rich 
mine of subjects and techniques. Certain subjects tended to be 
great favorites, such as the ageing beauty and the astrologer. Thomas 
More, for example, wrote ten epigrams dealing with astrologers, 
poking fun in some at those who were expert in reading the past 
and in some at an astrologer who could read the heavens but could 
not discern his wife’s infidelity. In No. 42 he compares one of the 
retrospective stargazers to the Cumean Sibyl, to the disadvantage 
of the first. 


DE ASTROLOGO RIDICULO 
Non Cumaea sacro vates correpta furore 
Certius afflata mente futura videt, 
Quam meus astrologus divina clarus in arte 
Praevidet inspecto sidere praeterita.11 


Some such epigram as this might have suggested to Marvell his 
To a Gentleman that only upon the sight of the Author’s writing, 
had given a Character of his Person and Judgment of his Fortune. 
This epigram compares the man who can read character and fortune 
from handwriting to an astrologer, who reads the stars, and to an 
augur, who reads the entrails of birds. These two figures are united 


10 4 Letter to Doctor Ingelo, for example, is 134 lines long. I have included 
it here because it is so close in subject .o the second epigram on a portrait of 
Cromwell and because it is epigrammatic in treatment. An epigram of even 
greater length is the first epigram of Thomas More, dealing with the coronation 
of Henry VIII, which runs to 190 lines. 

11 The Latin Epigrams of Thomas More, ed. Leicester Bradner and Charles 
Arthur Lynch (Chicago, 1953). Other quotations from More are also from this 
edition. The other epigrams dealing with astrologers are Nos. 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 
49, 100, 151, and 164. 
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in the turn at the end by comparing the subject to the classical 
figure of Palamedes, who was said to have invented the letter Y as 
a result of watching birds in flight. Palamedes is both astrologer, 
reading the heavens, and augur, learning something from the birds. 
Though this poem is friendly and informal in tone, without the 
mordancy of More on astrologers, it uses conventional expressions 
such as the mention of the Sibyl, 


Scilicet & toti subsunt Oracula mundo, 
Dummodo tot foliis una Sibylla foret. (lines 31-32) 


or the reference to the lack of anyone to read the character and 
fortune of the handwriting expert, 


Ast tu sorte tua gaude Celeberrime Vatum; 
Scribe, sed haud superest qui tua fata legat. (lines 37-38) 


Another poem of similar tone is Dignissimo suo Amico Doctori 
Wittie. De Translatione Vulgi Errorum D. Primrosii, which was 
prefaced to an English translation of De Vulgi in Medicina Errori- 
bus Libri quatuor (1638). The translation was made by Robert 
Witty, a physician from Marvell’s home town of Hull, and was 
printed in 1651. The poem opens with several witticisms about the 
multiplication of books. So many books are being printed that the 
sea is about to run out of cuttlefish to be used in making ink. The 
second couplet compares books to the heads of the Hydra. 


Fortius assidui surgunt a vulnere preli: 
Quoque magis pressa est, auctior Hydra redit. 


There is, of course, here a pun on the English word press, which 
means among other things the printing press, and press in the 
sense of the verb premo. The remainder of the poem describes the 
marvelous effects of tobacco. 

The use of puns was one of the common devices used by epigram- 
matists to achieve verbal wit. Martial, for example, in this epigram 
puns on gallus, rooster, and Galli, the eunuch priests of Cybele. 


Capones 


Ne nimis exhausto macresceret inguine gallus, 
Amisit testes. Nunc mihi gallus erit.12 


This same pun was used by the Renaissance epigrammatist John 
Owen, who in one of his epigrams added an additional meaning of 
Gallus, a native of Gaul, to the others. 


In Cerelliam, eunucho Gallo nuptam 
Nunc ego Spartanos iterum desidero mores; 
Spondeat ut nudo nuda puella viro. 
Nuper enim sterili desponsa Cerellia Franco, 
Crediderat Gallo nubere; nupta capo est.13 


12 13:63. Quotations from Martial are cited by book and number from the 
Teubner Epigrammaton Libri, ed. Walther Gilbert (Leipzig, 1896). 
131:162. Quotations from Owen are cited by book and number from 
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These epigrams on capons and eunuchs are particularly interesting 
because of Marvell’s Upon an Eunuch; a Poet, which does not 
depend on a pun for its turn. 


Nec sterilem te crede; licet, mulieribus exul, 
Falcem virginiz nequeas immitere messi, 

Et nostro peccare modo. Tibi Fama perenne 
Pregnabit; rapies novem de monte Sorores; 
Et pariet modulos Echo repetita Nepotes. 


Here, of course, the turn lies in the oxymoron of the fruitful eunuch. 
It is possible that this was suggested to Marvell by this line of 
Martial, ‘‘Et delicatus opere fruitur eunuchus.’’ (3: 58, line 32) 
In Martial this line occurs in a description of a country villa so 
productive that even the tender eunuch could enjoy (fruitur) 
working in it, but Marvell, who could pun on press and premo, 
might have seen another meaning in fruitur. 
A special type of punning involved puns on the etymology of 

names as in an epigram of Owen. 

Ad Luciam, Comitissam Bedfordie 

Preclarum lux ipsa dedit tibi, Lucia, nomen; 
Luceat in toto nomen et orbe tuum 
Te pater illustris generosaque mater in orbem; 

In Lucem virtus, ingeniumque tulit. (2:32) 
Marvell used a similar pun on a name, though at much greater 
length, in his In Legationem Domini Oliveri St. John ad Provincias 
Federatas. In this epigram, which celebrates St. John’s appoint- 
ment to a diplomatic mission to Holland in 1651, Marvell divides the 
name into two parts, Oliver for Oliver Cromwell, as indicative of 
war, and St. John for the apostle, as indicative of peace. 


Scilicet hoe Martis, sed Pacis Nuntius illo: 
Clavibus his Jani ferrea Claustra regis. (lines 9-10) 


The play on St. John’s name is elaborated into an epigram of sixteen 
lines, about as far as it ean be comfortably stretched. 

This epigram on St. John illustrates another technique used by 
Marvell as well as his predecessors: the use of parallel syntactical 
devices with opposite meanings. In line 6, for example, ‘‘Federa 
seu Belgis seu nova Bella feras,’’ the two objects of feras, federa 
and nova Bella, represent the diametrically opposed alternatives of 
the mission. Sometimes the alternatives would be given a full verse 
each, a predictable technique for epigrams in the elegiac couplet. 
Martial, for example, in 2: 43 used this device to compare his own 
poverty with the wealth of one of his friends. Several of the couplets 


Epigrammatum Libri Decem (Leipzig, 1620). This particular epigram may 
also have been influenced by two other epigrams of Martial, 3:24 and 7:58. 
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present some single example of the difference between them with 
the rich man in one line and Martial in the other. 


Grex tuus Iliaco poterat certare cinaedo: 
At mihi succurrit pro Ganymede manus. (lines 13-14) 


Martial must serve as his own Ganymede, whereas his friend has a 
herd of slaves to serve his wine. The same device can be seen in 
this couplet from Owen, dealing with Alexander and Aristotle. 


Doctus Alexandrum meliorem reddidit ille; 
Non hic majorem magnus Aristotelem. (2:155) 


This technique was most successfully used by Marvell in his 

Epigramma in Duos montes Amosclivum Et Bilborewm. The poem, 

which is addressed to Fairfax, consists largely of a series of couplets 

in which some statement is made about one of the hills in the first 

' line and a contrasting statement about the other is made in the 
second line. 


Tile stat indomitus turritis undique saxis: 
Cingit huic letum Fraxinus alta Caput. (lines 3-4) 


Then the poet points out that the two hills have been joined by 
Nature under a single lord, ‘‘Dissimilis Domino coiit Natura sub 
uno.’’ (line 15) This lord is Fairfax, who shows in his own 
character something of each of the hills, harsh to those who oppose 
him, but gentle to those who yield. ‘‘Asper in adversos, facilis 
cedentibus idem.’’ (line 19) Classical references are also used to 
point up the differences between the two hills. One is compared to 
Hercules supporting the sky, and the other to Atlas. One is compared 
to the combination of Ossa and Pelion constructed by the Giants and 
the other is compared to Pindus where the nymphs perform their 
dances. This system of mythological references is also resolved at 
the end of the poem when the two hills are compared-to the double 
peak of Parnassus, a new Parnassus whose presiding deity is none 
other than Marvell’s pupil, Mary Fairfax. 


An potius, longe sic prona cacumina nutant, 
Parnassus cupiant esse Maria tuus. (lines 23-24) 


The same parallelism of alternatives informs the epigram In 
Effigiem Oliveri Cromwell. 


Hee est que toties Inimicos Umbra fugavit, 
At sub qua Cives Otia lenta terunt. 


The two lines of the poem describe respectively the varying re- 
actions of Cromwell’s enemies and of his people in his presence. 
Another popular technique of the epigram is the anecdote, the 
relation of a brief story with a witty ‘‘punch line.’’ This type is 
found in some of More’s epigrams, such as one about a fastidious 
dinner guest. 
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RIDICULUM IN MINISTRUM 


Muscas e cratere tulit conviva prius quam 
Ipse bibit, reddit rursus, ut ipse bibit 
Addidit et causam. Muscas ego non amo, dixit, 
Sed tamen e vobis nescio num quis amet. (No. 115) 


Such anecdotes occur in Marvell’s two satirical Latin epigrams, one 
describing the attempted theft of the crown by Colonel Thomas 
Blood on 9 May 1671, and the other describing the torture of the 
would-be assassin James Michell on 24 January 1676/7. In Bludius 
et Corona the antiprelatical Marvell makes his point by comparing 
the priestly robes assumed by Blood, Veste Sacerdotis (line 8), and 
the priestly cruelty which he had not put on, Sevitiam Pontificalem 
(line 7). The other, Scaevola Scoto-Brittannus, compares Michell, 
who had unsuccessfully attempted to kill Archbishop Sharp, with 
the classical hero Seaevola, who had similarly failed to kill the 
Etruscan Lars Porsena. The point of the epigram is Michell’s 
request that the torture be applied to his right leg since his right 
hand had been the one to fail. The subject of Scaevola was treated 
several times by Martial, but in one of his epigrams on the subject, 
1: 21, he explicitly stated that Seaevola placed his right hand in the 
fire since it was the right hand which had failed. 


Cum peteret regem, decepta satellite dextra 
Ingessit sacris se peritura focis. (lines 1-2) 


There now remain two groups of Marvell’s epigrams which have 
not been considered, the six distichs on the Louvre and the two 
poems prepared for Queen Christina of Sweden. The distichs on 
the Louvre treat several aspects of the subject. The magnificence 
of the building itself is described. 


Consurgit Lupare Dum non imitabile culmen, 
Escuriale ingens uritur invidia. 


Here the Louvre is favorably compared to the Escurial; in another 
distich it is compared to the dwellings of the gods. 


Sunt gemine Jani Porte, sunt Tecta Tonantis; 
Nec deerit Numen dum Ludovicus adest. 


This recalls an epigram of Martial, addressed to the architect of 


Domitian’s palace. 


Astra polumque pia cepisti mente, Rabiri, 
Parrhasiam mira qui struis arte domum. 
Phidiaco si digna Iovi templa parabit, 
Has petet a nostro Pisa Tonante manus. (7:56) 


In this epigram Domitian, nostro Tonante, is compared with Jupiter, 
Phidiaco Iovi, a comparison similar to that used by Marvell in the 
line, ‘‘Nee deerit Numen dum Ludovicus adest,’’ as well as in 
another of the distichs. 
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Hane sibi Sydeream Ludovicus condidit Aulam; 
Nee se propterea credidit esse Deum. 


Louis, unlike Domitian, does not pretend to be a god, but his starry 
court certainly recalls the astra polumque of Martial’s epigram. 
Comparisons of royal personages and gods are frequent enough 
in the epigram. Elizabeth I was described in an epigram of George 
Buchanan as superior to the three goddesses judged by Paris. 


In Elizabeth. Anglie. Reg. 

Cujus imago Dee, facie cui lucet in una, 
Temperie mixta, Juno, minerva, Venus? 

Est dea: quid dubitem? cui sic conspirat amice 
Mascula vis, hilaris gratia, celsus honos: 

Aut dea si non est, Diva est quae presidet Anglis, 
Ingenio, vultu, moribus «qua deis.14 


Buchanan, of course, was not the only literary man to award the 
Golden Apple to Elizabeth, but this epigram is interesting in connec- 
tion with Marvell’s poems for Queen Christina, the epigram In 
Eandem (i. e., Effigiem Oliveri Cromwell) Regine Suecia transmis- 
sam and the verse epistle A Letter to Doctor Ingelo. The former, 
which has sometimes been ascribed to Milton, is one of a large group 
of epigrams describing pictures and other objets d’art. After a 
rather high-flown salutation to Christina, the picture speaks, as it 
were, and explains how it came to show an old but still active man. 
In the coneluding couplet the portrait bows to Christina and explains 
that it is not always hostile to royalty. 


At tibi submittet frontem reverentior Umbra, 
Nee sunt hi Vultus Regibus usque truces. 


The other poem is ostensibly a letter to Nathaniel Ingelo, chaplain 
to the embassy of Bulstrode Whitlocke, ambassador to Sweden in 
late 1653 and early 1654.15 The poem indicates that Marvell and 
Ingelo were probably not close friends. ‘‘Ingele, proh sero cognite, 
rapte cito.’’ (line 2) By line 5 the subject of the letter has shifted 
to Sweden, and lines 5-14 constitute a sort of sub-epigram on that 
subject. At line 15 the subject shifts again, this time to Christina, 
who is discussed for the rest of the poem except for the last eight 
lines. In those lines Marvell returns to his ostensible subject and 
discusses the future return of Ingelo. 

The passages concerning Christina are composed of compliments 
of all sorts. She is compared to Elizabeth. 


Ipsa licet redeat (nostri decus orbis) Eliza, 
Qualis nostra tamen quantaque Eliza fuit. (lines 23-24) 





14 Poemata (London, 1686), p. 431. 

15 Grosart, in his edition of Marvell, finds a pun on Whitlocke’s name in 
line 106, ‘‘Spina cui canis floruit alba Comis.’’ This edition contains English 
versions of most of Marvell’s epigrams. 
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The succeeding lines describe a portrait of Christina. 


Vidimus Effigiem, mistasque Coloribus Umbras: 

Sic quoque Sceptripotens, sic quoque visa Dea. 
Augustam decorant (raro concordia) frontem 

Majestas & Amor, Forma Pudorque simul. 
Ingens Virgineo spirat Gustavus in ore: 

Agnoscas animos fulmineumque Patrem. (lines 25-30) 


She is compared at some length to Diana (lines 35-46). Even 
clothed, she conquers the three goddesses of the famous contest. 


Sive tribus spernat Victrix certare Deabus, 
Et pretium forme nec spoliata ferat. 
Junonis properans & clara Trophea Minerve; 
Mollia nam Veneris premia nosse piget. (lines 57-60) 


Over a hundred lines are devoted to these praises. Parallels are 
drawn from many sources, including classical literature. ‘‘ Upsalides 
Muse nune & majora ecanemus,’’ (line 83) which is based on Virgil, 
Eclogues, 4: 1; the Bible, ‘‘Creditor haud ulli Christus signasse 
suorum / Occultam gemma de Meliore Notam.’’ (lines 85-86), 
which recalls Rev. 2: 17 and 7: 3; and sacred history, ‘‘Tu quoque 
Sanctorum fastos Christina sacrabis, / Unica nec Virgo Volsiniensis 
erit.’’ (lines 91-92), where he suggests that there will be a second 
Saint Christina. None of these far-fetched comparisons suggests 
great originality in the handling of the complimentary epigram. 
In general, Marvell’s Latin epigrams mirror the practice of other, 
better-known epigrammatists from classical times to the Renaissance, 
Although they seem always derivative and often, to the modern 
taste, overdone, the epigrams are often witty and occasionally 
charming. More than his Latin lyrie poetry, they would perhaps 
entitle Marvell to a small place as a Latin poet were it not for their 
greater importance, as of all his Latin poetry, as a part of the 
writings of that Andrew Marvell who wrote lyric poetry in English. 








Marvell and “the two learned brothers of St. Marthe” 


By Pierre LEGOvuIs 
University of Lyons 


In the second part of The Rehearsall Transpros’d, published in 
the winter of 1673-74, Marvell jests on the family likeness of the 
six pamphlets issued against the first part, and conjectures that 
they all come from the same author, viz. Samuel Parker. Then 
he adds: 


If it should be any other, ’tis a thing more remarkable than what is reported 
of the two learned brothers of St. Marthe, who being twins and living to a 
great age were so like one another, that they were not to be distinguish’d, but 
that one wore a Plain-band and the other a Ruff: nay, their minds had no 
less similitude; insomuch that having with-drawn all day to study at any 
time on the same subject, when they came to compare at night, they should 
find that they had light for the most part upon the same conceptions.1 


Grosart’s note on this passage may well be the most ludicrous 
of all those this erratic editor ever provided: ‘“‘The two learned 
brothers of St. Marthe? Query=Martha? Mary of Bethany con- 
templativae vitae figura.’’ 

So widely-read a man as Grosart was should have remembered 
that a French family by the name of Sainte-Marthe had flour- 
ished from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century, even if he did not 
know that, in spite of their piety, they had received tributes from 
Voltaire and d’Alembert for their devotion to learning and letters.” 

Though the earliest recorded member of the family hailed from 
Guyenne (Sainte-Marthe was a fief near Agen) and though his 
son Guillaume-Raymond and great-grandson Nicole fought valiantly 
(on the French side) in that part of France during the Hundred 
Years’ War, the last-named later settled in Poitou; and in this 
province, or just outside it, we find most of his numerous descend- 
ants. It will not be necessary here to mention all of the generations 
that bridge the interval between this epoch in the family history 
and Marvell’s second visit to France in 1656. Let us only say 





1 Ed. pr., pp. 61-62. Grosart, Complete Works ... of Andrew Marvell, 1m, 
276 (with some of his usual inaccuracies). 

2 Siécle de Lowis XIV, ‘‘Catelogue [alphabétique] de la plupart des écri- 
vains . . .’’; Encyclopédie, under ‘‘Poitou.’’ In fact d’Alembert does praise 
the piety of the Sainte-Marthes as well as their wit and learning! He puts at 
70 the number of ‘‘authors distinguished in every genre’’ they had produced. 
Most of my information concerning the family is derived from P. de Longue- 
mare, Une famille d’auteurs aux seiziéme, diz-septiéme et dix-huitiéme siécles. 
Les Sainte-Marthe (Paris, 1902), but I have as far as possible checked every 
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that Gaucher I de Sainte-Marthe, though physician in ordinary 
to King Francis I, spent most of his life at Fontevrault, in Anjou 
but close to the Poitevin border, and, at his death in 1551, was buried 
in the chapel of the famous Abbey, an honour so far reserved for 
kings and princes of the blood; he lay in the choir, not far from 
the tombs of the Plantagenets, including Richard Coeur de Lion. 
Even under the Protectorate an Englishman who spent the better 
part of a year within ten miles of Fontevrault must have visited 
this sanctuary.’ 

Distinguished as Gaucher I was in his time, he is eclipsed by 
his eldest grandson, Gaucher II, who having latinized his name 
after the fashion of the Renaissance, became ‘‘le grand Scévole’’ 
and died at Loudun, in Poitou, in 1623, aged eighty-seven years, 
full of honours. One anecdote will convince the English-speaking 
nations of his European fame: when Prince Charles, accompanied 
by Buckingham, rode incognito through France to Madrid on his 
romantic quest of a bride, he turned out of his way to pay a visit 
to Seévole, who had just entered the last month of his long life, and 
received, according to Pontanus, his swan-song.* James I, a great 
admirer of the French humanist, had probably entrusted his son 
with a royal message. Scévole was buried in the church of Saint- 
Pierre-du-Marché, with a Latin epitaph proportionate in length to 
his career. Marvell, himself to write Latin epitaphs in the following 
years, may well have read it, since Loudun stands only twenty- 
two miles from Saumur, and twelve miles from Fontevrault. Apart 
from other attractions (Loudun ran second only to Rochelle as a 
protestant town in France) the fate of Urbain Grandier, who had 
administered the last sacraments to Scévole and delivered his 
funeral oration, must have interested Marvell and made him want 
to see the place where the ‘‘Possédées de Loudun’’ acted their 
devilry until Richelieu sent their supposed tempter to the stake 
in 1634. 

But it is time we came to the twins: they were the ‘‘grand 
statement that bears directly on Marvell’s connexion with them—no easy task 
since Longuemare gives references very fitfully. He now and then commits 
errors but is honest and readable. The family became extinct in the male line 
shortly before the French Revolution. 

3 For Marvell’s stay at Saumur, v. E. E. Duncan-Jones’s letters to TLS, 
Dec. 2, 1949; Jan. 13, 1950; July 31, 1953; June 20, 1958. From the last 
it appears that Marvell and his pupil William Dutton already were at or at 
least near Saumur by the end of January 1656. They were certainly at 
Saumur from March to August, and probably did not leave before the end 
of the academic year, late in September. 


4 Scevolae et Abeli Sammarthanorum . .. Opera Latina (Paris, 1633), p. 174. 
This is part of Scévole’s ‘‘Tumulus.’’ Claudius Pontanus (Claude Dupont) 
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Seévole’s’’ children, born at Loudun on December 20, 1571. The 
elder was christened Gaucher (number III, often referred to as 
Seévole III) and the younger Louis. All that Marvell says of them 
tallies with what their French biographers record. They ‘‘lived 
to a great age’’ (a tradition in the family): seventy-eight and 
eighty-four respectively. Gaucher had a large family, but Louis, 
after some years of a barren union, separated from his wife with 
the consent of the Church, she becoming a nun and he taking orders; 
though he remained ‘‘seigneur de Grelay en Lodunois’’ he became 
Prior of Clunay, also near Loudun, which, without much altering his 
way of life, may have caused him to wear le petit collet, distinctive 
of clergymen, Marvell’s ‘‘Plain-band,’’ while Gaucher, ‘‘seigneur 
de Méré-sur-Indre’’ in Touraine, stuck to la fraise, Marvell’s 
‘‘Ruff,’’ worn by laymen of gentle birth down to the reign of 
Louis XIII. That the twins were ‘‘learned,’’ their common 
achievement, the Histoire genealogique de la Maison de France, 
sufficiently witnesses; first published in 1619, it was revised and 
enlarged in 1628 and 1647, and won them a European reputation 
second only to their father’s, besides the title, which they shared, of 
historiographer royal. They seem to have lived and worked mostly 
in Paris, where they were buried in the same tomb. A minor 
publication of theirs, but one that may have appealed more to 
Marvell, was the (first) edition of Rabelais’ letters written from 
Italy.® 

The accuracy of Marvell’s information being sufficiently estab- 
lished, we now tackle the real problem: how did he come by it? 
For though we have ample testimony of the extraordinary likeness 
of the twins, yet no mention of it in print seems to-have preceded 


is described as librarian to the King’s brother, Gaston d’Orléans. The passage 
reads: ‘‘Interque caeteros Carolum illustrissimum Principem Walliae usque 
ad paene ultimam Occidentis insulam ea fama peruagata, quae de ejus virtute 
percrebuerat, per Gallias concitatissimo cursu Hispaniam petentem, ac res 
maximas animo agitantem abrupto itinere Iuliodunum cursum detorsisse, 
ut prudentissimi senis sapientia mentem expleret, et optimi viri conspectu 
ac suavissima voce, quae fuit illi cygnea, frueretur.’’ 

5 Unfortunately the engraved portraits of the twins preserved in the 
Bibliothéque nationale, Cabinet des estampes, provide no help in settling this 
question. All but one go in pairs, and, for the sake of economy no doubt, 
the printer has used the same plate for both brothers, neck-band and all; only 
the inscriptions differ. The bands are plain ones, without any lace, including 
Gaucher’s in the only unpaired engraving. All these engravings were made 
after the death of both twins, in the last decades of the seventeenth century. 

6 Les Epistres de maistre Frangois Rabelais . . . escrites pendant son voyage 
d’Italie (Paris, 1651). For Marvell’s interest in Rabelais see my André Marvell 
(Paris, 1928), pp. 388-389, and Htudes anglaises, v1 (1953), 236-238. 
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that in The Rehearsall Transpros’d." True, there exists a manu- 
script, written by a member of the family and dated 1657, that 
gives the following particulars: ‘‘Louis de Sainte-Marthe ... , frere 
Jumeau de Gaucher, . . . fut si semblable a lui en stature, aux traits 
du visage, en esprit et affection que ces deux Tindarides furent 
par les excellens ouvrages qu’ils ont mis au public estimes par toute 
l’Europe. ...’® In spite of the classical allusion to Castor and 
Pollux, this disappoints us by falling short of Marvell’s precision; 
besides, since he apparently left France before the manuscript was 
written and never came back as far as we know, this document 
does not help us much. Leaving solid fact behind, I must hence- 
forth deal in conjecture. 


7I have found nothing on this point before the second edition of Moreri’s 
Grand Dictionnaire Historique (Lyons, 1681), m, 1083B: ‘‘Ils étoient si 
semblables de corps d’esprit et d’inclination qu’ils passérent toute leur vie 
ensemble dans une parfaite union; ce que Loiiis-Abel fils de Scevole, 
aujourd ’huy General des Peres de 1’Oratoire de France a assez bien exprimé par 
ces vers: 

O Sammarthani, geminos quos divite foetu, 
Effundens natura simul, foelicior ipsas 
Ingenii geminavit opes, dum junxit amore 
Perpetuo, similem simili sub corpore mentem, 
Virtutem, mores, studia et consortia vitae.’’ 


On ‘‘ Loiiis-Abel,’’ more commonly called Abel-Louis, see more anon. Nicéron’s 
Mémoires pour servir a l’histoire des hommes illustres dans la République des 
Lettres (Paris, 1729), vu, 25, adds nothing to our knowledge. But Dreux du 
Radier’s Bibliothéque historique et critique du Poitou (Paris, 1754),v, 320-321, 
gives more details, apparently from a good source since the then Chevalier de 
Sainte-Marthe had lent him the family papers: ‘‘La ressemblance de Louis avec 
son frére jumeau étoit parfaite. C’étoit méme taille, mémes traits, méme son de 
voix, & peine pouvoit-on les distinguer. On en pouvoit dire autant de leur esprit et 
de leur coeur; pareilles inclinations, méme facon de penser. Leurs études, leur 
style, leur maniére de s’exprimer ne différoient en rien. I] y avoit méme tant 
de ressemblance dans leur écriture qu’il étoit trés-difficile de reconnoitre lequel 
de ces deux fréres en avoit formé les caractéres. A peine 1’Histoire de tous 
les siécles fournit-elle deux ou trois exemples d’une si grande ressemblance. . . . 
Une circonstance singuliére, c’est que ces deux fréres, dont 1’un se trouvoit 
alors en Poitou, et 1’autre a Paris, éloignés de plus de cent lieues, formérent 1’un 
et 1’autre, et exécutérent presque dans le méme temps le dessein de se marier.’’ 
Marvell missed that one. 

8 Genealogie De la Matson de Sainte-Marthe, said by Dreux du Radier, ut 
supra, p. 86, n. 1, to have been compiled by Pierre-Scévole, Gaucher III’s eldest 
son (1618-90). This is MS. 535 in the Bibliothéque de 1’Institut de France. 
There are additions and corrections said to be in the hand of Abel II de Sainte- 
Marthe (1626-1706), a cousin of Pierre-Scévole. This passage (fol. 76) is 
altered to: ‘‘les deux freres furent si semblables de corps de visage, d’esprit que 
ces deux Tindarides ne pouvoient estre distinguez 1’un de 1’autre, ils ont passe 
tout le temps de leur vie en famille dans un méme cabinet a composer les 
excellents ouvrages. . . .’’ To be quite complete, this examination of sources 
must include the twins’ Latin verse epitaph, of which Longuemare, p. 140, gives 
only one distich, couched in very general terms (there is a Latin prose one, 
not much more precise, in Moreri, ut supra, n. 7), and the inscriptions under 
their engraved portraits; that edited by Boissevin proclaims that the twins 
were ‘‘Si semblables de corps, d’esprit, de pensées et d’inclinadns que toutes 
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Gaucher III had five children ;® the second son, Abel-Louis, was 
born, in Paris, on the 12th of August 1621, four months after 
Marvell. Intended by his father for the bar, he studied law at 
Poitiers and took the oath as advocate in 1641. But the very next 
year an irresistible call made him join the society of secular priests 
founded a generation before by Pierre de Berulle under the name 
of l’Oratoire de France. After teaching the humanities in the 
College of Arts, run by the Oratorians, of the University of Nantes, 
he was appointed, in 1654 or 1655, Father Superior of the house 
the Oratoire had established in 1619 at Notre-Dame des Ardilliers, 
just outside Saumur. It seems indeed that he left it at the end of 
March 1656, being transferred to a post in Paris, and he may not 
have visited Saumur again before the latter half of September, 
when Marvell presumably was leaving it. But they may well have 
met in the early months of 1656.?° 

We can at once dispose of the objection that an English puritan, 
even if he found himself in the same place as Father Abel-Louis 
de Sainte-Marthe, was not likely to come into contact with him. 
True, bitterness still prevailed generally in Europe between Roman 
Catholics and Protestants; but Saumur stood apart, and might be 
called an oasis of courtesy and charity. Both before and after 


ces qualités naturelles les obligérent de passer toute leur vie ensemble dans une 
parfaite union en la composition .... 

9 The eldest son, Pierre-Gaucher, and the youngest, Nicholas-Charles, went 
to Oxford in 1661 and read in the Bodleian, for several months it seems; but 
nothing suggests that they met Marvell then. A cousin of theirs, the chevalier 
Antoine-André de Sainte-Marthe (1615-79) fought in the Civil War, having 
in 1641 been made a captain in Queen Henrietta-Maria’s Guards. He had 
married a Lancashire lady, Margaret Ested. In 1646 he retired to France with 
Prince Rupert after the capitulation of Oxford. Again, there is no likelihood 
that he ever met Marvell, whose Grand Tour covered approximately the same 
period. In 1656 Antoine-André was campaigning in Flanders with the French 
army (Longuemare, pp. 194-195). 

10 For Abel-Louis, to the authorities listed in note 7 supra, add these: Father 
Cloyseault, Recueil des vies de quelques prétres de l’Oratoire, published by 
Father Ingold in Bibliothéque oratorienne (Paris, 1882-83), 11, 1-6; Father 
Louis Batterel, Mémoires domestiques pour servir a l’histoire de l’Oratoire, 
published by Ingold and Bonnardet (Paris, 1905), 1v, 1-62. Batterel (early 
eighteenth century) here follows Cloyseault, who seems to have made a mistake 
in giving the years 1654-58 as those of Father Abel-Louis’s residence at 
Saumur. The exact date of his arrival does not matter here since it can be 
no later than June 1655; but it appears from the Registre du Conseil de la 
Congregation de L’Oratoire de Jesus (Archives nationales MM577, fol. 35) 
that on Friday, March 24, 1656, a new Superior was appointed, viz. Father 
Francois de Roncherolles; Father Abel-Louis is not mentioned, but on Wednes- 
day, April 26, of the same year he is referred to (fol. 36) as ‘‘Directeur de 
1’Institution de St Magloire 4 Paris.’’ Then, on Sept. 15, 1656, we read (fol. 
39): ‘Le P. Abel-Louis de Sainte-Marthe fera un voiage a N.D. des Ardilliers 
pour regler avec le P. de Roncherolles Superieur tout ce qui regarde les bastimens 
de 1’Eglise suivant les desseins qu’il porte avec luy approuves par ntré Rd 
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1656 we have evidence that the protestant Académie (i.e., University 
College)—which, with its Collége (i.e., grammar school) had no 
doubt been in Cromwell’s mind when he sent his ward William 
Dutton, with Marvell his governor, to Saumur—and the house 
of the Oratorians entertained friendly relations, extending to partic- 
ipation in each other’s academic exercises. Indeed Frenchmen of 
both confessions, at Saumur as almost everywhere, had been hor- 
rified by the Regicide, but by 1656 the worst of the shock was 
over; and, as Mazarin, the French King’s prime minister, was 
already courting the Protector into an alliance against Spain, we can 
well surmise that Marvell might be on speaking terms with some 
of the Oratorians. Their love of learning and the classics would 
make them welcome one who could write Latin verse. And Father 
Abel-Louis, though an extreme ascetic, would remember having com- 
posed, before his ordination, Caroli Castanet Ruppiposaew et 
Carolae Josserandae Londiniae Epithalamium (1641) and, after 
his entrance into the Oratoire, a poem in heroic verse entitled 
Sanctorum Galliae regum ac principum Sylva Historica ad Ludo- 
vicum XIV (1647). Besides, we know that while Superior of the 
house at Notre-Dame des Ardilliers he made plans for the enlarge- 
ment of the Church, much resorted to by pilgrims as well as by 
neighbours, and for completing its dome.’ His building schemes, 
rather too grand for the finances of the house, seem to have been 
the fons et origo of a conflict with his successor, Father de 
Roncherolles, which was to last for nearly forty years. Already 
in 1656 they must have been the talk of Saumur, and Marvell, 
though a lover of ‘‘the sweet fields,’’ was interested in architecture, 
in cupolas particularly as Upon Appleton ouse witnesses : 


the swelling Hal 
Stirs, and the ‘Square grows Sohoricall (ll. 51-52). 


More urgent, however, than the completion of the dome (which 
took place only in 1690) for Father Abel-Louis when Marvell may 


Pére Gnal et par son Conseil, et retournera puis apres a sa residence de St 
Magloire.’’ I must here thank Father Join-Lambert, record-keeper of the 
Oratorians’ Institution at Montsoult, and M. Francois Girbal, of the Oratorians’ 
College at Juilly, who have helped me with the utmost generosity. 

11 ].e., ‘fof Charles Chasteigner,’’ the name of a _ well-known Poitevin 
family, ‘‘of La Roche-Posay,’’ a small town some sixty miles southeast of 
Saumur. ‘‘Londiniae’? seems to mean ‘of Loudun,’’ though the latinized 
name of the town was Juliodunum (cf. supra, n. 4). Marvell was to write in 
1657 his ‘‘Two Songs at the Marriage of the Lord Fauconberg and the Lady 
Mary Cromwell.’’ 

12 See Father Ingold’s brochure, Le Pére de Sainte-Marthe architecte (Paris, 
1886) and the drawings collected by him, now preserved at Montsoult. Richelieu 
had built a votive chapel on the left of the nave in 1634 and Abel Servien a 
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have met him, was the placing of a metaphorical coping-stone to a 
monument of learning and filial piety. In 1646 the twins had been 
prevailed upon to launch on an even more formidable enterprise 
than their Histoire genealogique; they were to revise and enlarge 
beyond all recognition a work published twenty years before by a 
French priest under the title of Gallia Christiana, in which were 
described all the French dioceses with their archbishops and bishops 
from their foundation. But Gaucher III had died in 1650, and 
Louis, much affected by this bereavement and stricken in years, 
had been unable to complete the work. This was done by Father 
Abel-Louis and his two brothers. The Assemblée du Clergé de 
France had given the twins first and then their sons and nephews 
a mandate and funds. Therefore the work, in four folio volumes, 
was solemnly presented to that august body, sitting in Paris, on 
September 13, 1656, by Father Abel-Louis. In his harangue he 
gave the honour mostly to his father and uncle as he does in the 
Epistle dedieatory and the Preface.1* The uncle, Louis, had died 
on the 29th of April of that same year, in Paris indeed, but the 
news could not but reach Saumur. If Marvell had not heard of the 
twins before, he must have heard then, but not from Father Abel- 
Louis who, as we have seen, was already in Paris. 

Yet I prefer to surmise that the information concerning the twins 
was imparted to the English visitor by their most distinguished son 
and nephew. But I hardly dare go further and imagine that, besides 
the Gallia Christiana, the conversation was concerned with the other 
book of the year, still in the course of publication but already 
famous, and of a more lasting fame, Pascal’s Provinciales.* Father 
Abel-Louis may well have considered the subject too dangerous for 
discussion with a protestant and a foreigner. What he himself 
thought of the immortal letters remains a mystery. A man of 
genuine humility, he certainly obeyed unrestrictedly the then 
General of the Oratoire, Father Bourgoing (who by the way so- 
journed at Notre-Dame des Ardilliers in the summer of 1656), and 
he submitted to Rome’s condemnation of the five propositions 
said to be contained in the Augustinus. Yet even at that time he was 
suspected of Jansenism; and when he in his turn had become Gen- 


symmetrical one on the right in 1652. In 1654 the same high official, now 
‘*surintendant des finances,’’ started the building of the dome; but he died 
in 1659 when it rose no higher than forty feet. 

13 Dreux du Radier, v, 380. 

14 Let us recall that the first of the Lettres écrites d wn provincial par un de 
ses amis bears the date of January 23, 1656, and that twelve out of the total 
of eighteen had appeared by the end of September. 
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eral of the Oratoire (1672) he was persistently harried on that 
account by the Archbishop of Paris and browbeaten by Louis 
XIV. Finally a lettre de cachet exiled him from the capital; he 
held out six years but eventually was compelled to resign his 
Generalship and died a few months later (1697). After two cen- 
turies had passed, an Oratorian of the new foundation tried to 
vindicate him from the charge of dogmatic Jansenism.** But that 
his personal sympathies inclined him to the moral austerity of Port- 
Royal we need not doubt. Besides, he had strong family ties with 
this community. His sister, Francoise de Sainte-Marthe, was a nun 
there and one of the most intransigent; she refused to sign the 
Formulaire, ascribing her brother’s acceptance of it against his 
better knowledge to his concern for the interests of his ‘‘Com- 
pagnie,’’ the Oratoire. And a cousin of theirs, Claude de Sainte- 
Marthe, born in 1620, had been for several years connected with 
the solitaires of Port-Royal des Champs when, early in that 
fateful year 1656, he assumed the spiritual direction of the nuns 
there, stepping into the place the ‘‘grand Arnauld’’ had just been 
compelled to relinquish after his condemnation by the Sorbonne. 
Six years later Claude de Sainte-Marthe, a most unworldly charac- 
ter, received what might have staggered a man of less humility 
and faith, the last confessions of Blaise Paseal.** 

To return to the events of 1656. That Marvell was one of the 
‘million men who had read the Provinciales,’* we couid have 
guessed before; now I feel prepared to assume that he heard how 


15 Father Ingold, in his brochure entitled Le prétendu jansénisme du Pére de 
Sainte-Marthe (Paris, 1882). Dreux du Radier says, v, 351-353, that the 
Gallia Christiana had first been refused approbation by one of the examiners 
whom the Assemblée du Clergé had appointed, because it contained ‘‘ magnificent 
praise’’ of the Abbé de Saint-Cyran; this had to be deleted. On the other 
hand, Francois Girbal, ‘‘La formation augustinienne du Pére Bernard Lamy, 
de 1’Oratoire,’’ in bulletin No. 8 of the Société des Amis de Port-Royal (Paris, 
1907), p. 49, points out that about that time a former Oratorian, who had 
been expelled for his extreme Jansenism, Jean Courtot, listed Father Abel- 
Louis among the ‘‘thomistes par politique,’’ a class of divines taxed by 
Pascal with timidity and disingenuousness; but neither Courtot nor Pascal 
is an impartial judge here. Father de Roncherolles is listed among the 
molinists, also a small minority. By far the longest list is that of the 
‘* Augustinians,’’ who have just managed to avoid being expelled as Jansenists. 
An undoubted hotbed of Jansenism at Saumur was the Convent of the ‘‘ Filles 
de la Fidélité’’; see Batterel, Histoire Generale de la Congregation Sous le 
Gouvernement Des Cing Premiers Superieurs Generaux (a MS at Montsoult), 1, 
no. 47. 

16 See Anna Catharina Marie Duinker, Claude de Sainte-Marthe prétre et 
confesseur de Port-Royal (Haarlem, 1932), which contains a genealogical table, 
useful though deliberately incomplete. 

17 Charles Perrault, Paralléle des Anciens et des Modernes en ce qui concerne 
l’eloauence (I quote from the second edition, Paris, 1693), m, 122. 
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the ‘‘miracle of the Holy Thorn’’ (March 24) operated on Pascal’s 
own niece, soon after its occurrence: it must have been passionately 
discussed at Notre-Dame des Ardilliers, where miracles still took 
place in the mid-seventeenth century.** But we must also assume 
that Marvell, however interested, remained incredulous. Nor 
do his later life and works reveal any trace of the theological in- 
fluence of the Jansenists. He merely rejoiced at Pascal’s attacks 
against the Jesuits’ moral laxity, and took lessons from him in 
polemical prose. 

Did he not also retain some respect for the enlightened yet deeply 
religious French Roman Catholic priests he had met at Saumur? 
We should like to imagine that he was thinking specially of them 
when he, who had just denounced Popery so vehemently, made 
this admission in the form of a rhetorical query: ‘‘Have not 
there constantly been among them [the Roman Catholics], men fit 
to be owned for Holy Life, Good Sence, Great Learning ?’”® 


18 See Notice sur Notre-Dame des Ardilliers de Sawmur (Saumur, 1844), pp. 
99-112; this edifying booklet was later enlarged. The Montsoult collection 
contains a copy of the fourth edition, 1930. 

19 Remarks upon a Late Disingenuous Discourse ...,ed. pr. (1678), pp. 142-143. 
Grosart, Iv, 236. We must, however, note that in this pamphlet Marvell leans 
away from the Jansenists, as well as from the Gomarists, on predestination. 
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Only after the notion of romantic love within marriage had 
gained some acceptance in the Renaissance would protests in liter- 
ature against the enforcement of marriage by parents and others 
grow strong and frequent. Family arrangement of marriages for 
material or social advantage was, of course, the common and ac- 
cepted practice in feudal society. Of this marriage practice C. S. 
Lewis writes: 

Marriages had nothing to do with love, and no ‘nonsense’ about marriage 
was tolerated. All matches were matches of interest, and, worse still, of 
an interest that was continually changing. When the alliance which had 
answered would answer no longer, the husband’s object was to get rid of the 
lady as quickly as possible.1 

But an increasing number of references in literature to the prob- 
lem of forced marriages and serious consideration of marital en- 
forcement as a theme in plays of the early seventeenth century would 
seem, to some degree, to reflect a gradual shift of popular senti- 
ment away from marriage of convenience toward marriage for love. 

A group of early seventeenth-century plays treating the theme 
of enforcement of marriage shows clearly this shift in sentiment. 
The action of such plays as Wily Beguiled, The Witch of Edmonton, 
and The Broken Heart clearly develops around the theme. But some 
plays like The London Prodigal and A Woman is a Weather-Cock 
which set out to use the theme of enforcement present it through 
plots which are inconsistent or unsuccessful. In other plays like 
The Atheist’s Tragedy, The Knight of the Burning Pestle, and 
Women Beware Women, the theme occurs as a minor plot element, 
while in still others like The Maid’s Metamorphosis, The Shoemakers’ 
Holiday, Jack Drum’s Entertainment, and The Insatiate Countess, 
casual references to the subject, essentially unrelated to plot, appear. 
The extent and variety of use of the theme, however, reveal the 
interest of a large number of dramatists.” 


1The Allegory of Love (London, 1936, repr. 1951), p. 13. 
2 Many dramatists in this period were interested also in the enforcement of 
marriage by guardians, but protests against such marriages were so tied up 


with the larger social abuse of wardship that they belong to a separate study. 
Plays such as The Miseries of Enforced Marriage (1607) by George Wilkins 
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In Wily Beguiled (1606), many different elements are united 
in an amusing satire upon the efforts of the usurer Gripe® to force 
his daughter Lelia to marry Peter Ploddall. Gripe remarks, ‘‘ Now if 
I can harken out some wealthy mariage for hir’’ (sig. A4),* and 
he resolves upon the wealth of Master Ploddall’s heir. When 
Ploddall apologizes that his son Peter is perhaps too simple, Gripe 
assures him, ‘‘My daughters mine to command, haue I not brought 
her vp to this?’’ (sig. C1) He remains adamant against Lelia’s 
scholar-love Sophos: ‘‘I hold my life this beggerly Scholler hankers 
about hir still, makes hir so vntoward’”’ (sig E4). The play 
thus satirizes the crass stupidity of a man whose single aim in his 
daughter’s marriage is the wealth of the prospective mate. The 
play takes its special point in a humorous treatment of the uneven- 
ness of the match: the winsomeness of Lelia and the earthiness of 
Peter are contrasted with good effect. When Sophos and Lelia are 
finally united, Gripe recognizes his worldly hopes as lost and re- 
pents: 


Curst be the time I gap’t for golden gaine, 
I curse the time, I crost hir in hir choice. (Sig. 14”) 


There is little doubt that Gripe is ‘‘wily beguiled’’ in his efforts 
to enforce his daughter’s marriage and that romantic love has 
triumphed. 

In complete contrast with the use of the theme of enforced 
marriage for comic and satirie purposes in Wily Beguiled is its use 
in precipitating tragedy in The Witch of Edmonton and The Broken 
Heart. The theme and major action of The Witch of Edmonton 
(1658), written before December 29, 1621,5 are announced clearly: 
‘‘The whole Argument is this Dystich,’’ 

Fore’d Marriage, Murder; Murder, Blood requires: : 

Reproach, Revenge; Revenge, Hells help desires. (Sig. A2”) 
These motives develop in a situation in which Frank Thorney 
hides his marriage to Winnifred from his father because of the 
threat of disinheritance. But Old Thorney, desirous of a better 
economic alliance, spurs his son on to marriage with Susan Carter: 


If you marry 
With wealthy Carter’s Daughter, there’s a Portion 


and All’s Well that Ends Well treat the theme of enforced marriage as it 
resulted from wardship. See ‘‘Wardship in English Drama (1600-1650),’’ SP, 
LI (1956), 470-484. 

3 Gripe seems to have been a common name for usurers. The usurer in 
Wilkins’s The Miseries is also named Gripe. 

4 Unless otherwise noted, quotations from dramatic and non-dramatic texts 
are taken from first quartes in the Bodleian Library. 

5G. E. Bentley, The Jacobean and Caroline Stage, 1 Coxford, 1941), 213. 
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Will free my Land: all which [ will instate 

Upon the marriage to you. Otherwise, 

I must be of necessity enfore’d 

To make a present sale of all. (Sig. Cl”) 
The marriage here would be between the children of Carter, a rich 
yeoman, and Old Thorney, a nearly bankrupt gentleman. Frank is 
forced to marry Susan, but with her dowry he plans to run away 
with Winnifred. He justifies his action by blaming his father: 


Let my Father then make the restitution, 

Who fore’d me take the bribe: it is his gift 

And patrimony to me; so I receive it. 

He would not bless, nor look a Father on me, 

Until I satisfied his angry will. (Sigs. E3-3”) 
The plot quickly develops into tragedy when the devil’s appearance 
in the form of a dog to Frank provokes him to kill Susan, who has 
delayed his flight with Winnifred. When Susan discovers Frank’s 
bigamy, she is grateful for her death: 


Die? Oh, ’twas time! 
How many yeers might I have slept in sin? 
Sin of my most hatred too, Adultery? (Sig. Fl’) 
After some confusion in identifying Susan’s murderer, Frank is 
discovered, and, being led off to hanging, exhorts others to profit 
by his example. Thus a marriage forced by a father upon a son for 
material gain brings tragedy upon an earlier marriage based on 
love.® 
The tragedy of the main characters in Ford’s The Broken Heart 
(1633) also arises from an enforced marriage. Ford in this play 
was obviously thinking seriously about the doubtful moral right of 
parents or others to force children’s marriages. Orgilus, who has 
been betrothed to Penthea, both as a result of their ‘‘holy and 
chaste love,’’ and as a means of settling quarrels between the two 
families, sets the stage for the development of the tragedy when 
he tells of the enforcement of Penthea’s marriage to another by 
her brother Ithocles: 


Ithocles, her brother, proud of youth, 

And prouder in his power, nourish ’d closely 

The memory of former discontents, 

To glory in revenge. By cunning partly, 
Partly by threats, he woos at once and forces 
His virtuous sister to admit a marriage 


6 Another similar account of a tragedy resulting from enforced marriage 
survives in a ballad printed during the third quarter of the seventeenth century: 
‘* An excellent Ballad, intituled: The unfortunate love of a Lancashire Gentle- 
man, & the hard fortune of a fair young Bride. The Tune is, Come follow my 
love.’’ It may be found in Bodley Rawl. 4° 566, no. 179. In outline of plot the 
story resembles greatly that of Frank Thorney in The Witch of Edmonton. 
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With Bassanes, a nobleman, in honour 
And riches, I confess, beyond my fortunes. 


Beauteous Penthea, wedded to this torture 
By an insulting brother, being secretly 
Compell’d to yield her virgin freedom up 

To him, who never can usurp her heart, 
Before contracted mine, is now so yok’d 
To a most barbarous thraldom, misery, 
Affliction, that he savours not humanity, 
Whose sorrow melts not into more than pity 
In hearing but her name. (I.i.)7 


Having commented thus harshly upon a brother’s cruel enforce- 
ment of a sister’s marriage, Orgilus then extracts from his own sister 
Euphranea an oath not to marry without his consent; but he takes 
a clear moral stand on the extent to which family influence should 
govern such a match: 


Dear Euphranea, 
Mistake me not: far, far ’tis from my thought, 
As far from any wish of mine, to hinder 
Preferment to an honourable bed 
Or fitting fortune; thou art young and handsome; 
And ’twere injustice,—more, a tyranny,— 
Not to advance thy merit: trust me, sister, 
It shall be my first care to see thee match’d 
As may become thy choice and our contents. (I.i.) 


As the action of the play develops, despite Ithocles’ repentance 
for forcing Penthea’s marriage, Orgilus pursues a scheme of. re- 
venge: Ithocles is murdered. And Penthea goes mad and finally 
starves herself to death as a result of the cruel and jealous treat- 
ment by her husband Bassanes. 

References to the evil of enforced marriage fill the play. When 
Ithocles repents to Penthea and reveals his love for the Princess 
Calantha, Penthea describes her tragic circumstances as the forced 
wife, once betrothed to Orgilus :* 

she that’s wife to Orgilus, and lives 
In known adultery with Bassanes, 
Is at the best a whore. Wilt kill me now? 
The ashes of our parents will assume 
Some dreadful figure, and appear to charge 


Thy bloody guilt, that hast betray’d their name 
To infamy in this reproachful match. (III.ii.) 


7 The quotations from The Broken Heart are taken from The Works of John 
oe ed. W. Gifford and A. Dyce, Vol. I (London, 1869). This edition is not 
ined. 

8 In his analysis of The Broken Heart, G. F. Sensabaugh, The Tragic Muse 
of John Ford (Stanford Univ. Press, 1944), pp. 179-181, does not take clearly 
enough into account the strength, in Elizabethan law and custom, of the 
betrothal contract between man and woman. Convention and law demanded 
faith to betrothal vows just as strongly as they insisted upon faith in marriage. 
Penthea, then, in the conventional moral view, would have been considered an 
adulteress, a term she applies to herself, because she was forced to break her be- 
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Moreover, although patient in her suffering, Penthea cannot resist 
asking Ithocles in regard to his love for the Princess: 


Suppose you were contracted to her, would it not 
Split even your very soul to see her father 
Snatch her out of your arms against her will, 
And force her on the Prince of Argos? (IITI.ii.) 


Again in reference to a possible match between Calantha and 
the Prince of Argos, both King Amyclas and Nearchus, the Prince, 
comment on the practice of enforced marriage: although Amyclas 
says that he prefers Nearchus as a husband for his daughter, he 
adds: 


we have ever vow’d 
Not to enforce affection by our will, 
But by her own choice to confirm it gladly. (III.iii.) 


And Nearchus answers, ‘‘You speak the nature of a right just 
father’’ (IIL.iii.). Later, the Prince, indicating his willingness 
to step aside for Ithocles, whom Calantha loves, repeats more 
forcefully his attitude toward enforced marriage: 


affections injur’d 
By tyranny or rigour of compulsion, 
Like tempest-threaten’d trees unfirmly rooted, 
Ne’er spring to timely growth: observe, for instance, 
Life-spent Penthea and unhappy Orgilus. (IV.ii.) 


We have, then, in this play several carefully built contrasts in the 
characters’ views of enforced marriage: With the brother who 
enforces his sister’s marriage Ford contrasts both the brother who 
allows his sister to choose a husband through her love first, with 
family consent following later, and the father who refuses to force 
his daughter to marry the man he prefers. With the suitor who 
accepts and even tortures a wife forced to marry him Ford con- 
trasts the suitor who does not believe in enforced marriage. 

The Broken Heart has often been criticized because Ford con- 
centrates the audience’s attention too long and too sympathetically 
on the tragedy of Orgilus and Penthea, only to reveal finally that 
Orgilus is cruel and evil and that the ‘‘broken heart’’ of the title 
is not his, but Calantha’s. But may this emphasis not be exactly 


_what Ford intended? For The Broken Heart is the revenge tragedy 


of Orgilus, the revenge here being stimulated by what Ford saw as 
a real contemporary social evil. Just as Shakespeare in AIll’s 


trothal vows to Orgilus. It seems incorrect to say that ‘‘ The existing moral order 
is thus [in The Broken Heart] turned upside down.’’ The situation in this play 
may be compared with interest to the situations in regard to betrothal in 
Wilkins’s The Miseries of Enforced Marriage, William Sampson’s The Vow 
Breaker, and Heywood’s Fortunes by Land and Sea. 
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Well that Ends Well fused realism and romance by adapting two 
romantic plots to disguise and yet illustrate the social problem 
of wardship and resulting enforced marriage, so Ford in The 
Broken Heart fused a romantie revenge plot set in Greece with 
the contemporary social problem of enforced marriage. The ro- 
mantic loves of Orgilus and Penthea and (through Orgilus’s re- 
venge) of the enforcer Ithocles and Calantha are both thwarted by 
an enforced marriage. The only successful marriage, that between 
Euphranea and Prophilus, is happy only because family consent 
and romantic love join to support it.® 

The London Prodigal (1605)*° has sometimes also been cited as 
a play with the theme of enforced marriage. And there is such a 
marriage in the play: Sir Lancelot Spurcock forces his daughter 
Luce to marry young Matthew Flowerdale, who has tricked the 
father into believing that he has willed all his great wealth to Luce. 
But Sir Lancelot has, earlier in the play, chosen Oliver, a Devonshire 
clothier, as Luce’s husband in preference to Flowerdale and 
Sir Arthur Greenshield, with whom, it appears, Luce is really in 
love. The inconsistency of the development of the theme of en- 
forced marriage in the play is revealed in Sir Lancelot’s state- 
ment when he chooses Oliver as his preference: 


Yet gentlem[e]n, 11 howsoeuer I preferre this Deuenshyre 
shuter. 

Ile enforce no loue, my daughter shall haue liberty to 
choose 

Wjhom she likes best, in your loue shute proceed: 

Not all of you, but onely one must speed. (Sig. B4") 


Yet Sir Lancelot later does foree Luce to marry Matthew. Luce 
says, 


He is my husband, & hie heauen doth know, 
With what vnwillingnesse I went to Church, 
But you inforced me, you compelled me too it: (Sig. E1). 


And Sir Lancelot himself admits, 


I must confesse I forced her to this match, 
Led with opinion his false will was true. 


And on her knees she begd & did entreat, 


9 In this new light the dramaturgy of The Broken Heart has been more fully 
examined in another paper, ‘‘Convention, Plot, and Structure in The Broken 
Heart,’’ MP, tv1 (1958), 1-9. Along entirely different lines, of course, the still 
generally continuing and popular interest in the subject here under specific 
literary discussion is shown in an article by M. R. Hunt, ‘‘In Defense of Ro- 
mantic Love,’’ The New York Times Magazine of September 27, 1959, in which 
the author takes account of the supposedly current contrast between ‘‘ romantic’? 
and ‘‘conjugal’’ love. 

10G. S. Greene, in George Wilkins, a thesis presented in 1925 at Cornell 
University, pp. 142 ff., attributes this play to Wilkins. 

11 The quarto from which this quotation is taken (Brit. Mus. C. 34, 1.3, in 
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If she must needes taste a sad marriage life, 

She craued to be sir Arthur Greene-shtelds wife. (Sig. E1) 
The London Prodigal, then, does not really succeed as a play com- 
menting adversely on parentally enforced marriage, although such 
may have been the author’s intention. The marriage itself has 
nothing to do with Matthew’s prodigality and evil life; in fact, his 
enforced wife finally saves him. 

Even less consistent is the use of the theme in Nathan Field’s 
A Woman is a Weather-Cock (1612), written before March 25, 
1609.22, But the play is important because Field shows a clear preoc- 
cupation with the subject of enforcement. Actually the play is 
almost a study in disappointed love-making. Bellafront, the 
daughter of Sir John Worldly, is about to marry Count Frederick. 
The epithalamion itself suggests the interest that Worldly may 
have in his son-in-law: 


They that for Worldly wealth do wed, 
That buy and sell the Marriage bed: 
That come not warm’d with the true fire, 
Resolu’d to keepe this Vow entire. 

To soone finde discontent. 

To soone shall they repent. (Sig. D2”) 


Bellafront’s lover Scudmore, who has discovered the wedding, de- 
spairs; but his friend Nevill, without Seudmore’s knowledge, dis- 
guises himself as a parson to officiate at the ceremony. Bella- 
front tries to explain the marriage to Seudmore when he appears 
disguised as a servingman; she says as she awakes: ‘‘Beleeue me 
my deare friend, I was enforest’ (sig. Fl). To Seudmore’s re- 
proaches of womankind’s corruption, she pleads again, 


Alas I was enforst, first by the threats 
Of a seuere Father, that in his hand 
Did gripe my fortunes. (Sig. F1") 


Field’s editor, William Peery, believes that the use of enforced 
marriage as a motive both here and later in Weather-Cock is uncon- 
vineing and unprepared for by the dramatist: 


Up to this point he has given us no indication that Bellafront was under any 
compulsion to accept Count Frederick’s hand. . . . Not until the present passage 
does Field give us the extenuating circumstances, which the reader may want 
to call, with Scudmore, ‘ painted causes’... . Our experience of Worldly does not 
permit us to believe him ‘a seuere Father’; his control over Bellafront 
or her fortunes has not been demonstrated. .. . 13 


The two lovers are finally re-united after Bellafront indicates her 


J. 8. Farmer, Tudor Facsimile Texts, 1910) has ‘‘ gentleman.’’ 

12 W. Peery, ed., The Plays of Nathan Field (Austin, 1950), gives the anterior 
limit of composition as shortly after March 25, 1609. Quotations are taken 
from this edition. 
13 Peery, p. 256. 
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desire to be freed from her marriage to the Count (which, of course, 
with Nevill as parson, is not official) : 


Oh, were this Wedlocke knot to tie againe, 
Not all the State and glorie it containes, 
Ioyn’d with my Fathers fury, should enforce 
My rash consent. (Sig. H2) 


Field’s interest in the theme of enforced marriage is shown again 
in Weather-Cock, this time in regard to the marriage of Worldly’s 
other daughter Kate and her lover arene. Captain Pouts, a 
disappointed suitor of Kate, exclaims, ‘‘This comes of enfore’d 
marriages’’ (sig. G3), as though in reference to a tragic outcome 
for such marriages. This reference is also p:wzzling; Peery again 
comments : 


Why the captain should regard Kate’s marriage to Strange as enforced is not 
perfectly clear; for though Strange’s wealth has been mentioned as a factor 
(1. 2. 124f.), the captain himself has admitted, ‘Mistris Kate likes me not’ 
(1. 2. 93).14 


In writing A Woman is a Weather-Cock, Field seems clearly, then, 
to have been thinking of enforced marriage and the possible un- 
happiness or tragedy growing from it, but his references to it are 
without basis in the plot as he has developed it. 

Although the motive of enforced marriage is more subordinate 
in The Atheist’s Tragedy (1611), its crucial position in the action 
of the play is clear. Enforcing Castabella’s marriage to his son is 
one of the false steps by which D’Amville secures his own downfall 
from fortune. The marriage of Rousard, his sickly elder son, to 
Castabella, his nephew Charlemont’s beloved, occurs to D’Amville 


as a suitable match: 


This Castabella is a wealthy heire, 
And by her marriage with my elder Sonne; 
My house is honour’d, and my state increas’d. 15 


Castabella’s parents have been induced to favor the marriage, and 


her father commands: 


Passion 0’ me thou peeuish girle. I charge 
Thee by my blessing, and th’ authoritie 
I haue to claime th’ obedience; marry him. 


Sebastian, the younger son of D’Amville, cries, ‘‘Why what is’t 
but a Rape to force a wench to marry, since it forces her to lie 
with him she would not?’’ Such direct comment against enforced 
marriage is reinforced when the dramatist uses the forced marriage 
of Castabella and Rousard as the first of the ironies whereby D’Am- 
ville is deprived of what he seeks. 


14 Ibid., p. 260. 
15 These quotations are from The Works of Cyril Tourneur, ed. A. Nicoll 
(London, 1930), pp. 185, 190, and 191. 
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The theme of enforced marriage is also a subordinate motive of 
plot in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Knight of the Burning Pestle 
and Middleton’s Women Beware Women. The antics of Ralph and 
of the Grocer and his wife in The Knight of the Burning Pestle 
(1613) so overshadow the play within the play itself that it is easy 
to forget that Venturewell, the merchant, who opposes the love of 
his daughter Luce for his clerk Jasper, locks her up and is about 
to force her to marry the foolish Humphrey. The father is, of 
course, outwitted and romantic love prevails. 

The plot of Middleton’s Women Beware Women (1657) also uses 
enforced marriage as a subordinate element. Isabella is being 
forced by her supposed father to marry The Ward, a simple fellow, 
who in character recalls Peter Ploddall of Wily Beguiled. Some 
advice against allowing enforced marriage is given by Livia, aunt 
of Isabella, but the motives behind this advice may not be sincere: 
not only is she about to tell Isabella that the man regarded as her 
father is not really her father, but she is trying also to secure 
Isabella’s love for Hippoloto. 

Another later play, The English Moor (1658),1° by Richard 
Brome, has both an actual enforced marriage in the plot proper 
and a masque on the subject of enforcement. The character Na- 
thaniel says, 

A Masque, a Masque lad, in which we presented 

The miseries of inforced Marriages 

So lively... (Sig. B6) 
The ‘‘miseries of inforced Marriages’’ refers to the masque which 
Nathaniel and his companions have performed in a household which 
has just been the setting for an enforced marriage: The young 
Millicent has been forced by Testy, a near relative, to marry the 
usurer Quicksands. In the masque the characters of a lawyer, a 
country squire, a usurer and a citizen are presented: each of 
the men is briefly described as having received the love of a 
wife who was forced to marry him for advantage of wealth. The 
prologue of the masque tells of 


(Old greedy Avarice) who by his spells, 
In breasts of Parents and of guardians dwells, 
That force their tendelings [sic] to loathed beds. (Sig. B2) 


Thus Brome uses the masque to comment upon the enforced marriage 
in his own play. 

Along with these uses of the theme of enforced marriage as a 
major or subordinate plot motive in early seventeenth century 


16 The English Moor was entered in the Stationers’ Register on August 4, 1640. 
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plays, many casual references to the theme might be cited. For 
example, in The Maid’s Metamorphosis (1600), one of the earliest 
plays of this period, Eurymine offers the excuse of enforced mar- 
riage to two inquirers who wish to know why they have found her 
wandering alone in the forest : 


not farre from hence do dwell 
My parents, of the world esteemed well: 
Who with thei[r] bitter threats, my graunt had won, 
This day to marrie with a neighbours son. 
And such a one, to whom I should be wife, 
As I could neuer fancie in my life. 
And therefore to auoyd that endlesse thrall, 
This morne I came away and left them all. (Sig. B2) 


Their replies are critical of such enforcement : ‘‘they were much vn- 
kind, / To seeke to match you so against your minde,’’ and ‘‘It was 
beside, vnnaturall constraint’’ (sig. B2). Eurymine has in reality 
left the Duke’s court to escape death: because of her low birth 
the Duke wishes to prevent his son’s marriage to her. The most 
interesting point here is that the threat of enforced marriage should 
oecur to anyone as the most plausible excuse for Eurymine’s being 
alone in the forest, and, we assume, as the excuse that would bring 
her the greatest sympathy. 

In The Shoemakers’ Holiday (1600), comments about enforced 
marriage appear among many other motives of contemporary life 
introduced by Dekker. Sir Roger Otley, Lord Mayor of London, 
would be happy to force his daughter Rose to marry Master Ham- 
mon. When she does not like this match, the Lord Mayor says to her, 
‘Wil you stil crosse me? still be obstinate?’’ (III.i.32), and to 
Hammon, ‘‘If you wil haue her, Ile make her agree’’ (III.i.49). 
But Hammon replies, ‘‘Enforeced loue is worse then hate to me’”’ 
(IIT.i.50) .17 

A similar statement against enforced love is made by a father 
in Marston’s Jack Drum’s Entertainment (1601). Sir Edward 
makes and keeps the liberal promise not to enforce the marriages of 
his daughters : 


Nay be free my daughters in election, 

Oh, how my soule abhorres inforced yokes, 
Chiefly in loue, where the affections bent 
Should wholy sway the Fathers kind consent. 
Foregod when I was batcheler, had a friend, 

Nay had my Father wisht me to a wife, 

That might haue lik’d mee, yet their very wish 
Made me mistrust my Loue had not true course, 


17 Quotations are taken from The Dramatic Works of Thomas Dekker, ed. 
F. Bowers (Cambridge, 1953). 
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But had some sway from dutie which might hold 
For some slight space: (Sigs. B1v-2)18 


Marston’s interest in and attitude toward enforced marriage are 
further shown in The Insatiate Countess (1613), where a pointed 
statement against such matches is put in the mouth of a suitor: 
I loue, and must enioy, yet with such limits, 
As one that knowes inforced marriage 
To be the Furies sister. (Sig. B2) 
Here, as in The Shoemakers’ Holiday, we have the sentiment of a 
man who would not have a woman compelled to return his love. 
To mention only the plays discussed here is surely to omit many 
others of similar interest for their commentary upon the dramatic 
interest that the theme and social practice of enforced marriage 
held for writers.’° Nevertheless, the popularity of the theme is 
clear from these limited uses in plays as different as A Woman 
is a Weather-Cock, The Witch of Edmonton, and The Broken Heart. 
These references from the drama of the first half of the seven- 
teenth century might be reinforced by many similar adverse com- 
ments upon enforced marriage in the non-dramatie literature. A 
few illustrations may be cited here to make clearer the interest 
which the theme provoked in writers of the period. 
Nicholas Breton’s accounts of ill-advised marriage contracts in 
Cornucopiae (1612) are interesting, as for example in the following 
stanza where he speaks of marriage ‘‘in elder daies.”’ 


For ’tis not now as erst in elder daies, 

When marriage was contracted by affection, 

For kindred now so much the matter swaies, 

The parties haue small choice in loues election; 

But many times, ere one behold the other 

An vnaduised match the friends do smother: 

And howsoeuer they two can agree, 

Their friends haue woo’d, & they must married be. (Sig. D1) 


Later in this extremely diverting verse narrative in praise of cuck- 
oldry, Breton writes: 


When they are wed, behold the ill successe. 

They liue like dogs and cats, in brawles and strife, 

Before they lou’d not: Now they fancy lesse, 

Shee hates her husband: hee abhorres his wife: 

The diuels dance to see the iust confusion, 

Of enforst marriage. And to make conclusion, 

Hee growes a carelesse vnthrift, bare and poore, 

Shee turnes a shamelesse and detested Whoore. (Sig. D1”) 


18 This is quoted from J. S. Farmer’s Tudor Facsimile Texts (1912), which 
is taken from Brit. Mus. C. 34, b. 18. 

19 The threat of Capulet in Romeo and Juliet to force Juliet to marry against 
her will is interesting here, yet Arthur Broke’s poem also clearly shows this 
relation between Juliet and her father. The use of the motive of enforced 
marriage in A Midswmmer-Night’s Dream, in Hermia’s father’s claim on his 
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Although these ‘‘elder daies’’ were for Breton probably like ‘‘ past 
generations’’ are for many people whe have not lived in them, his 
comments here nevertheless contrast marriages contracted by affec- 
tion and free choice with enforced marriages. 

This contrast appears again in Thomas Heywood’s accounts of 
enforced marriage in A Curtain Lecture (1637). Heywood’s view 
of the prevalence of the social pattern in his society is suggested by 
his summary of the motives behind this misuse of authority over 
young people by parents and others, who ‘‘enforee them to marry 
where themselves like, and not where their children love; the effects 
of which are commonly discontent and misery[;] for inequality 
either in yeeres, fortunes, or affections, is the road way to spouse- 
breach and divorce: for where there is dis-union of hearts, there 
must needs be disorders in the house.’’ He continues his comments 
on the results of such enforced marriages: 


How often have forced contracts beene made to add land to land, not love to 
love? and to unite houses to houses, not hearts to hearts? which hath beene 
the occasion that men have turned monsters, and women devills. I forbeare 
to instance any, for in nomination of the dead I might perhaps give distast 
to such of the kinred who yet survive, who no question could rather wish that 
the memory thereof were rather buried than blazed abroad. Further, who 
shall but follow the Circuit in the Countrey, besides these trialls here in the 
City, shall seldome find a generall Assises without some evidence or other given 
upon the like tragicall accidents. (Sigs. F2-3) 


The action of a play like The Witch of Edmonton is called to mind 
by Heywood’s protests here against enforced marriage. 

Almost contemporary with Heywood’s remarks in A Curtain 
Lecture are several statements by Milton in his works on marriage. 
In the second edition of The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce 
(1644), Milton comments forcibly on the actions of parents and 
others who enforce marriage: 


As for the custome that some parents and guardians have of forcing mariages, 
it will be better to say nothing of such a savage inhumanity, but only thus, 
that the Law which gives not all freedom of divorce to any creature endu’d 
with reason so assasinated, is next in cruelty.20 


daughter’s obedience or her death, is essentially unrelated to our discussion 
because of its obvious dependence on the custom of an earlier time and place. 
Other demonstrations of parental authority in Shakespeare’s plays are so 
closely linked with the larger themes of love and marriage as to be beyond the 
scope of this paper. The thwarting of parental authority and the triumph of 
romantic love in Othello would be part of the larger study of a shift of sentiment 
leading to free choice based on love in marriage, but there is, of course, no 
attempted enforcement by Desdemona’s father in this play. C. H. Herford’s 
rewarding study, Shakespeare’s Treatment of Love § Marriage (London, 1921), 
may be consulted for discussion of this closely related subject. 

20 The Works of John Milton, Vol. III, Pt. II (New York, 1931), p. 422. I 
am indebted to Professor John Reesing for suggesting the interest of these 
passages in Milton. 
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That a contrast did exist in the society of Milton’s lifetime between 
forced marriages and marriages based on love and free choice is 
indicated by his statement in the Tetrachordon (1645) : 

Mariage is a divine institution joyning man and woman in a love fitly dispos’d 
to the helps and comforts of domestic life. A divine institution. This contains 
the prime efficient cause of Mariage; as for consent of Parents and Guardians, 
it seems rather a concurrence then a cause; for as many, that marry are in 


thir own power as not; and where they are not thir own, yet are they not 
subjected beyond reason.21 


Milton, then, considers the practice of enforcing marriage more 
eruel than the withholding of the right of divorce from those re- 
quiring it. Progress in the matter may be indicated, however, by 
his remark that as many people in 1645 marry freely as with the 
consent of parents and guardians. It is interesting to contrast 
Breton’s woeful account of the prevalence of enforced marriage in 
1612 with Milton’s statement here. 

These protests against and references to marital enforcement by 
families, selected here from both the dramatic and non-dramatic 
literature of the first half of the seventeenth century, seem directly 
related to a romantic attitude of conjugal happiness. It would only 
be after social practice had presented sufficient contrast between 
marriages of convenience and marriages of free choice that the theme 
of enforced marriage could become so prominent in a literature 
of protest. Romantic love in marriage, we have seen, triumphs in 
Wily Beguiled, despite the parental attempt to force marriage for 
material gain, while in The Witch of Edmonton and The Broken 
Heart, romantic love meets defeat and enforced marriage leads to 
misery and tragedy. It is probably not without some change from 
earlier social attitudes that Sophos and Lelia in Wily Beguiled rep- 
resent the triumph of romantic love over enforced marriage for 
advantage. A Woman is a Weather-Cock may be taken as an ex- 
ample of a shift in sentiment which Field himself may have recog- 
nized and attempted to show in the marriage of Bellafront and Seud- 
more, although the indications of a triumph of romantic love in the 
plot (Sir John Worldly, the father; the references to his enforce- 
ment of two of his daughters into marriage for wealth; and the final 
success of the love of Bellafront and Scudmore, that is, ‘‘shield of 
love,’’ a name possibly suggested to Field by a character in The 
Fairy Queen who represents the triumph of romantic love*?) are 
somewhat complicated by the title’s announced theme for the play— 


21 Tbid., tv (1931), 105. 
22C.S. Lewis, in The Allegory of Love, p. 298, discusses the third and fourth 
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the inconstancy of women, and by Field’s lack of consistency in 
developing Worldly into a figure illustrative of his name. 

Although study of the drama alone may, of course, give only 
limited insight into the shift of sentiment suggested above, which 
is an object of study for both literary and social historians, surely 
the group of plays brought together here, as well as others of similar 
interest in the period which use or comment upon the practice of 
enforcement, are worth taking into account in an attempt to trace 
any shift of sentiment which took place between the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance.** 


books of The Fairy Queen, in which the adventures of Sir Scudamore and the 
fair Amorette and their final happy union are treated by Spenser in terms of 
their allegory of ‘‘the final defeat of courtly love by the romantic conception 
of marriage.’’ See ‘‘Nathan Field and ‘The Faerie Queene’,’’ Notes and 
Queries, n.s. 11 (1955), 59-60, for the present writer’s further discussion of 
the relation between Spenser’s work and Weather-Cock. 

23 Any insights intu earlier literary treatments of these themes and social 
attitudes from the Middle Ages and early Renaissance will be revealing in 
clarifying shifts of sentiment which took place. Early works, for example, 
like Miles Coverdale’s translation from Heinrich Bullinger of The Christian 
State of Matrimony (1541), represent a definite stage of development in this 
gradual shift of sentiment from parental choice to free choice in marriage. 
Many perplexing questions in regard to such a shift remain unanswered. It 
might be interesting, for example, to show a rise and then gradual decline in 
the treatment of the theme of parental enforcement in the drama during the 
years of its greatest popularity. It is the purpose of this paper, however, only 
to suggest that this theme in the literature of the early seventeenth century 
seems to be an interesting reflection of some such popular shift of attitude 
toward marriage. 
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Swift's Saeva Indignatio and A Modest Proposal 


By Ouiver W. FERGUSON 
Duke University 


For two hundred years readers have admired Swift’s Modest 
Proposal as one of the greatest pieces of sustained irony in the 
language. No one has failed to note the brilliance with which Swift 
balanced the opposing tones of the tract: the economic projector’s 
studied disinterestedness and his own rage. But too little attention 
has been given to the object of that rage or to Swift’s real purpose 
in the Modest Proposal. 

The traditional assumption has been that it was upon England, 
and not Ireland, that he was venting his saeva indignatio. Leslie 
Stephen called the tract ‘‘the most complete expression of burning 
indignation against intolerable wrongs’’; and Henry Craik con- 
eluded his brief discussion of it with a passionate rhetorical question : 
‘*Can England ever forget what lies on her conscience, while Swift’s 
Modest Proposal continues to be read?’’ This position has for the 
most part been adopted by later critics. W. A. Eddy cites Walpoie, 
Wood, and absentee English landlords as the immediate objects of 
Swift’s attack and sees that attack as Swift’s outraged protest 
against the brutality of England’s exploitation of Ireland. Ricardo 
Quintana, both in The Mind and Art of Jonathan Swift and the 
recent Swift, An Introduction, gives only the most general account 
of the tract, noting its irony and Swift’s consummate use of the 
rhetorical device termed by Pons le mythe animal. A much more 
important study, Louis Landa’s ‘‘A Modest Proposal and Populous- 
ness,’’ shows Swift’s use of mercantilist theory in the tract, but 
argues that in terms of this theory Swift’s satire was doubly damag- 
ing to England because her misrule in Ireland had there invalidated 
universal economic laws, especially the fundamental mercantilist 
maxim that people are the riches of a nation. George Wittkowsky, 
in his ‘‘Swift’s Modest Proposal: the Biography of an Early Geor- 
gian Pamphlet,’’ is also interested in the part contemporary eco- 
nomic theory played in Swift’s tract, and he reads the Modest Pro- 
posal as chiefly a parody on current expressions of this theory. 
Similar to this view is that of Herbert Davis, who, in The Satire of 
Jonathan Swift, says that Swift’s irony is directed against serious 
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proposals which ‘‘take no account of the determined policy of the 
English government to impoverish the Irish people.’” 

It is the purpose of the present study to show that Swift’s anger 
in the Modest Proposal was directed towards Ireland, not England, 
and that the tract was his carefully itemized indictment of every 
class of Irish life, down to and including the very beggars. Further, 
it will show that Swift’s view of the Irish was that of the defeated 
moral reformer, and it will show how this view determines the mode 
and tone of Swift’s satire in the tract. It should be made clear 
that such a reading does not deny England’s role in Ireland’s 
tragedy or Swift’s awareness of that role (there is, of course, a 
reference to England in the tract) ; rather, it emphasizes Swift’s 
primary aim in writing the last major piece he ever published on 
Irish affairs. 

A Modest Proposal was written, the projector tells us, because he 
had ‘‘been wearied out for many Years with offering vain, idle, 
visionary Thoughts.’’? These ‘‘Thoughts’’ were Swift’s own tracts 
written from 1720 to 1729, tracts which had touched on practically 
every aspect of Ireland’s economy and which were directed solely 
to the Irish. In them Swift had considered the projects of other 
men and had advanced his own in a constant effort to stir Ireland 
from her lethargy—projects to establish a local mint, to introduce 
farm and road improvements, to encourage fair dealing among 
shopkeepers and tenants, and to discourage the excessive emigration 
that was depopulating the country. In fact, this newest proposal of 
1729 was but a logical extension of a plea Swift had made un- 
ceasingly to the people of Ireland: domestic consumption of domes- 
tie products. It is in outlining the advantages of this latest. plan that 


1 Leslie Stephen, Swift (London, 1889), p. 165; Henry Craik, The Life of 
Jonathan Swift (London, 1894), mu, 155; W. A. Eddy, Swift’s Satires and 
Personal Writings (London & New York, 1932), p. 20; Ricardo Quintana, The 
Mind and Art of Jonathan Swift (London, 1953), p. 346; Quintana, Swift, An 
Introduction (London & New York, 1955), pp. 176-77; Louis Landa, ‘‘A Modest 
Proposal and Populousness,’’ Modern Philology, xu (1942-43), 162; George 
Wittkowsky, ‘‘Swift’s Modest Proposal: the Biography of an Early Georgian 
Pamphlet,’’ Journal of the History of Ideas, 1v (1943), 74-104; Herbert Davis, 
The Satire of Jonathan Swift (New York, 1947), p. 107. In his Introduction 
to Vol. XII of Swift’s Prose Works (Oxford, 1955), Dr. Davis modifies his 
earlier view to the extent of saying that the Modest Proposal was addressed to 
an Irish audience (p. xx). John Middleton Murry, in his Jonathan Swift 
(London, 1954), reads Swift’s satire in too narrow a scope in seeing the Pro- 
testant ruling class in Ireland as the object of Swift’s attack in the Modest 
Proposal (p. 429). 

2 The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, ed. Herbert Davis (Oxford, 1955), 
xu, 117. All subsequent quotations from A Modest Proposal are taken from this 
edition. 
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Swift systematically condemns the landlords, the idle rich of both 
sexes, the Irish poor, Protestant Dissenters, Papists, absentees, shop- 
keepers—in short, ‘‘the whole people of Ireland.’’ 

The commodity, the projector admits, will be ‘‘somewhat dear, and 
therefore very proper for Landlords; who, as they have already 
devoured most of the Parents, seem to have the best Title to the 
Children’’ (p. 112). This, it should be noted, is a reference to 
Irish landlords, whether resident or absentee; as early as 1720, 
Swift was castigating ‘‘our Country Landlords’’ for their selfish 
unconcern with the welfare of Ireland.* Continuing his attack on 
the upper classes, the projector notes that the scheme will appeal to 
‘‘all Gentlemen of Fortune in the Kingdom, who have any refine- 
ment in Taste’’—whose lavish manner of living Swift had sought to 
eurb through sumptuary laws. For such epicures, a clever cook will 
be able to make the new delicacy ‘‘as expensive as they please’’ 
(p. 115). And the ‘‘Gentlemen of Fortune’’ were not alone in their 
extravagance. At one point the projector directs a vicious aside to the 
women of fashion—whose ruinous demands for imported luxuries 
Swift had assailed for years: Though he rejects the ‘‘Refinement’’ 
of his scheme offered by a friend, that the eligible age limit of the 
children be extended to fourteen, he confesses that the kingdom 
would benefit if it could thus destroy ‘‘several plump young girls 
in this Town, who... appear at the Playhouse, and Assemblies in 
foreign Fineries, which they never will pay for’’ (p. 114). 

The lowest class of native Irish do not escape Swift’s wrath: In 
addition to being economically advantageous, the scheme will teach 
the Irish poor common humaneness (the severity of the irony here 
attests to Swift’s disgust at the brutish ways of the ‘‘mere Irish’’). 
During his wife’s pregnancy, a man will curb his usual brutality for 
fear of causing a miscarriage (p. 115), and the new economic value 
of children will decrease the number of abortions and infanticides— 
erimes which the projector says are committed ‘‘more to avoid the 
Expense than the Shame’’ (p. 110). Further, in his unwittingly 
callous way the projector will allow one male for every four females, 
because ‘‘these Children are seldom the Fruits of Marriage, a Cir- 
cumstance not much regarded by our Savages’’ (p. 111). This 
charge (a strange one to make against Catholic Ireland!) is Swift’s 
contemptuous reference to the marriages performed among the Irish 
poor by ‘‘couple-beggars,’’ Roman priests who officiated at clan- 


3 Prose Works, ed. Davis, rx, 21. 
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destine and—certainly from an Anglican point of view— illegal 
ceremonies.* 

Swift even found an occasion to aim a gibe at his old enemies the 
Dissenters. Like many other writers on Irish affairs, he was alarmed 
at the widespread emigration, especially by Ulster Presbyterians, 
that was depleting the country of its people; and he angrily rejected 
the Dissenters’ claim that they were leaving Ireland because of 
Anglican oppression. The projector’s scheme will decrease the 
number of Catholics and thus partially restore the balance which 
was in danger of being upset by so many ‘‘good Protestants’’ emi- 
grating rather than paying tithes ‘‘against their Conscience, to an 
idolatrous Episcopal Curate’’ (p. 114). 

These complaints, however, are incidental to the final, cumulative 
indictment of the nation. Losing for a moment his willingness to 
yield to a better patriot, the projector exclaims, ‘‘Let no man talk 
to me of other Expedients,’’ and he then lists such ‘‘expedients.’’ 
The important thing to note here is not that these had been proposed 
by Swift since 1720—almost every compiler of an anthology in 
which the tract is reprinted has made this obvious point—but that 
they had been proposed to the people of Ireland. Not one even 
remotely applies to England; Swift does not here mention legis- 
lative or commercial restrictions. Like the proposal at hand, the 
rejected expedients had been in Ireland’s own power to effect : to tax 
absentees ; to use products of native growth and manufacture; to re- 
frain from importing luxuries; to imbue all the people with a sense 
of morality, codperation, and patriotism (pp. 116-117). 

‘‘The two principal Branches of Preaching,’’ Swift wrote in 1720, 
‘‘are first to tell the People what is their Duty ; and then-+to convince 
them that it is so.”"> From the Proposal for the Universal Use of 
Irish Manufacture (1720) to the economic treatises of 1728-29, 
Swift had been ‘‘preaching’’ to the people of Ireland, trying to 
convince them of their duty. It was, as he saw it, to improve to 
whatever degree possible Ireland’s tottering economy. In a sermon 
on the causes of the country’s condition, he acknowledged that Ire- 
land suffered from many disadvantages ‘‘not by our own Faults,”’ 
but in the same sermon he urged the people to try ‘‘what Remedies 
are in our Power towards removing, at least, some Part of these 
Evils.’’® With the exception of their resistance to Wood’s Halfpence, 


4See W. E. H. Lecky, A History of Ireland in the Eighteenth Century (Lon- 
don, 1892), 1, 382. 

5 Prose Works, ed. Davis, Ix, 70. 

6 Prose Works, ed. Davis, Ix, 199. 
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however, the Irish had failed in their duty. Instead of listening to the 
advice of men who were trying to help them, or following the 
simple dictates of common sense, the people persisted in the practices 
which, along with English oppression, contributed to their ruin. 
And as Ireland’s ‘‘beggars’’ included ‘‘all Cottagers, Labourers, 
and Four fifths of the Farmers’’ (p. 112), so Ireland’s guilt was 
shared by all Irishmen: the gentry, the tradesmen, the farmers— 
even, in some measure, the beggars. The gentry continued to im- 
port luxuries and to neglect agriculture. The shopkeepers and 
common laborers continued in their knavish and sottish ways. 
And at the very bottom of the social seale, the beggars—more sinning 
than sinned against—continued to infest the country, their idleness 
and wretchedness representing in small the state of the whole nation : 
‘* As a great part of our publick miseries is originally owing to our 
own faults,’’ Swift wrote in 1737, ‘‘so I am confident, that among 
the meaner people, nineteen in twenty of those who are reduced to 
a starving condition, did not become so by what lawyers call the work 
of God ... but merely from their own idleness, attended with all 
manner of vices, particularly drunkenness, thievery, and cheating.’”’ 

That Swift adopted the technique of the political arithmeticians 
in A Modest Proposal should not obscure his intent. He was not 
concerned with satirizing the proposals of other writers on Irish 
affairs—men like Viscount Molesworth, Thomas Prior, Alexander 
Macaulay, Arthur Dobbs, James McCulla, and Sir John Browne. 
Far from disagreeing with them, Swift shared many of their eco- 
nomic theories. He mentioned with approval the work of Molesworth 
and Prior, and he openly sponsored Macaulay’s Some Thoughts on 
the Tillage of Ireland with a prefatory letter of commendation. 
Nowhere in his works is there a reference to Dobbs, but he must 
have approved of an author who reflected so many ef his own 
beliefs. With Browne and McCulla he was not in agreement, but 
in his answers to them he objected to particular proposals and not 
to the authors as ‘‘projectors’’; and he respected their intentions.® 
Whatever parody Swift employed in the Modest Proposal at the 
expense of such writers was to show their foolishness—like his own— 
in trying to help an indifferent Ireland. 

When Swift’s real purpose is understood, the use of le mythe 
animal in the Modest Proposal is seen to be more than an effective 


7 The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, ed. Temple Scott (London, 1925), vu, 
330. 

8 Prose Works, ed. Davis, Ix, 58-59; The Drapier’s Letters, ed. Davis (Oxford, 
1935), pp. 157 & 317; Prose Works, ed. Davis, x11, 22 & 97. 
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and convenient device. It is a point of view integral to Swift’s 
judgment of Ireland. Swift is saying to the Irish, in effect, ‘‘You 
have acted like beasts; hence you no longer deserve the title of 
men.’’® A passage from a tract written some seven months before 
A Modest Proposal anticipates this point of view. Swift wondered, 
he wrote, 


whether those animals which come in my way with two legs and human faces, 
clad, and erect, be of the same species with what I have seen very like them 
in England, as to the outward Shape, but differing in their notions, natures, and 
intellectualls more than any two kinds of Brutes in a forest, which any men 
of common prudence would immediately discover, by persuading them to define 
what they mean by Law, Liberty, Property, Courage, Reason, Loyalty, or 
Religion.10 


These animals the preacher had tried to show their duty; but their 
sloth and viciousness had defeated him. ‘‘I am banished,’’ he wrote 
a friend in 1732, ‘‘to a country of slaves and beggars—my blood 
soured, my spirits sunk, fighting with beasts like St. Paul, not at 
Ephesus, but in Ireland.’’” 

Further, it is le mythe animal that allows Swift to make the one 
proposal so singularly appropriate to this abandoned nation—canni- 
balism. It is the Irish, not the English, who are to commit the final 
barbarity, the last indignity to human reason, of eating their 
children. And the paradox of their position accounts for the am- 
bivalence between pity and wrath that Swift shows in the Modest 
Proposal. The wretchedness which surrounds him is a ‘‘melancholly 
Object’’ to Swift—the strolling mothers with their children, the 
young laborers unable to find work, the aged dying ‘‘as fast as 
can reasonably be expected.’’ But the more melancholy the object, 
the greater Swift’s anger at the object itself; for he saw the Irish as 
at once victims and villains, by their criminal folly and selfishness 
devouring themselves. 

If Ireland rather than England is the object of Swift’s attack in 
the Modest Proposal, it follows that Swift is not so far removed 


9 It is just possible that the motif actually comes from the Americas, as the 
projector tells us (p. 111). In the Commentarios Reales, by Garcilaso de la 
Vega (1609-1617[%]; English translation, 1688), is an account of how the 
Peruvians ate their own children. Whether Swift knew Garcilaso is impossible 
to say. However, it is interesting to know that Bolingbroke probably did. In 
Reflections Concerning Innate Moral Principles, attributed to Bolingbroke, 
there is a reference to Garcilaso’s ‘‘ Man-Eaters’’ with the comment, ‘‘ We should 
never find whole Nations butchering their Kindred, and their Offspring, as we 
never find whole Nations destroying themselves’’ (London: S. Bladon, 1752, 
p. 63). It was just because Swift found such a thing in Ireland that he wrote 
A Modest Proposal. 

10 Prose Works, ed. Davis, xm, 65. 

es Correspondence of Jonathan Swift, ed. F. E. Ball (London, 1910-14), 
Iv, z 
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from the ingenuous ‘‘projector’’ as has been supposed.?? For the 
projector’s remedy for the Irish is a hyperbolic parallel to Swift’s 
abandonment of them. In their conception of the Irish as beasts, 
Swift and the projector are one. The crucial difference is in their 
attitudes towards this conception: The projector’s is economic; 
Swift’s is moral.** It is a mistake to speak of Swift interrupting 
in his own voice in the key ‘‘ other Expedients’’ passage. The voice is 
the same, and the weary impatience with which these expedients are 
rejected as ‘‘visionary Thoughts’’ is the same. Similarly, the refer- 
ence to England at the conclusion of the tract (p. 117) is inconsistent 
not because Swift drowns out the projector’s voice with his own, but 
because he momentarily diverts the direction of his attack.** 

In A Modest Proposal, ten years of warning and exhortation 
gave way to frustration and despair, and Swift directed the full 
weight of his anger not against England, or callous economists, or 
visionary projectors, but against Ireland herself. Savage as this 
expression of his anger is, a tract written in 1728 contains a passage 
even more terrible than any in the Modest Proposal: 


If so wretched a State of Things would allow it, methinks I could have a 
malicious Pleasure, after all the Warning I have in vain given the Publick... 
to see the Consequences and Events answering in every Particular. I pretend to 
no Sagacity: What I writ was little more than what I had discoursed to several 
Persons, who were generally of my Opinion: And it was obvious to every 
common Understanding, that such Effects must needs follow from such 
Causes .... Wisdom crieth in the Streets; because I have called and ye refused; 
I have stretched out my Hand, and no Man regarded. But ye have set at nought 
all my Counsel, and would none of my Reproof. I also will laugh at your 
Calamity, and mock when your Fear cometh.15 


Here, stripped of all irony and grounded in the authority of Scrip- 
ture, is the moralist’s judgment on the people of Ireland. 


12 See, for example, Ricardo Quintana, ‘‘ Situational Satire: A Commentary on 
the Method of Swift,’’ University of Toronto Quarterly, xvu1 (1947-48), 130. 

18 The technique is similar to that in the Argument against Abolishing 
Christianity, where both Swift and the defender of nominal Clristianity accept 
the necessity of the Established Church, but do so for different reasons. 

14 For an example of the view that in these passages the projector is out of 
character, see W. B. Ewald, The Masks of Jonathan Swift (Cambridge, Mass., 
1954), pp. 171 & 173. 

15 Prose Works, ed. Davis, x11, 22-23. 





Jean-Jacques Rousseau and 


Charles-Joseph Panckoucke 


By Georce B. Warts 
Davidson College 


Jean-Jacques Rousseau’s La Nouvelle Héloise of 1761, which. 
during the following forty years, ran through some seventy edi- 
tions, was the inspiration for an anonymous letter to the author, 
written by Charles-Joseph Panckoucke and sent from Lille on 2 
February 1761. To this flattering letter Rousseau replied from 
Montmorency on 15 February with a letter which was published in 
several journals of the day, in which he declared publicly that he 
had read and re-read the anonymous letter ‘‘avee émotion, avec 
attendrissement,’’ that it had inspired in him the tenderest esteem 
and the greatest desire to know and love the unknown writer. 
Panckoucke was greatly flattered by this, and when, on 1 May 
1761, there appeared in the Journal Encyclopédique the ‘‘Prédic- 
tion tirée d’un vieux manuscrit sur La Nouvelle Héloise, roman de 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau’’ by Charles Bordes, he made haste to 
answer it with a parody entitled ‘‘Contre-prédiction au sujet de 
La Nouvelle Héloise, roman de M. Rousseau de Genéve,’’ which 
was printed in the Journal Encyclopédique on 1 June 1761. This 
was later reproduced under the title of ‘‘Prédictiun faite sur 
l’auteur de La Nouvelle Héloise’’ and was printed after the novel 
in some of the editions. 

On 25 June 1761 Panckoucke sent a copy of this to Rousseau, ac- 
companied by a letter in which he said he had seized ‘‘avee em- 
pressement’’ this opportunity to defend him against the ‘‘satire 
sanglante’’ of the Nouvelle Héloise. In this letter Panckoucke in- 
formed Jean-Jacques that he was planning to set up a new print 
shop in Antwerp, and suggested that if he had not already dis- 
posed of his ‘‘traité d’éducation,’’ he would be delighted if his 
first publication could be a work by Rousseau. (Correspondance 
générale de J.-J. Rousséau, etc. Paris, 1924-34, vi, 159.) 

From this initial contact when Panckoucke was but 25 years of 
age there sprang up a close friendship which lasted for at least a 
decade. The recently published correspondence of Rousseau, and the 
Lettres de Voltaire et de J.-J. Rousseau a C.-J. Panckoucke, put 
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out by the latter’s son in 1828, give many of the details of their 
relationship. Further significant data are to be found in a docu- 
ment by Panckoucke himself, entitled Lettre de M. Panckoucke @ 
Messieurs le Président et Electeurs de 1791 (Paris, Simon, 1791, 
29 pages), which he wrote in an effort to further his candidacy for 
the legislative assembly which was to convene on 1 October 1791. 
It is from these sources that the following account has been built 
up. Inasmuch as the material from the letter of 1791 seems to have 
been previously neglected by Rousseau scholars, and to be at vari- 
ance with some of the biographical details usually found in refer- 
ence works—notably those of Sismondi in the Biographie Univer- 
selle, etc. (xxxu, 483)—certain incidents will be told in Pance- 
koucke’s own words by quotations of some length. 

Charles-Joseph Panckoucke, born in Lille in 1736, was the son 
of the Jansenist André-Joseph, bookseller and man-of-letters of 
that city. For a few years young Panckoucke taught mathematics 
in Lille. He went to Paris on foot—being penniless at the time—to 
take the examinations for the profession of engineer, but was ad- 
vised by the examiner, M. Bélidor, to give up the idea, since he 
had ‘‘ni fortune, ni naissance,’’ and to enter business. Accord- 
ingly he returned to Lille and took up his late father’s trade.* 

As seen above, he planned for the moment to move his business 
to Antwerp, but on 2 December 1762 he was admitted into the 
Paris corporation of booksellers, having purchased the shop and 
stock of Michel Lambert in the Rue de la Comédie frangaise. It 
is evident that at this time he cultivated assiduously the friend- 
ship of Rousseau, on whom he called frequently at Montmorency, 
as will be seen in his own statement below. 

Although there is a considerable break in the correspondence of 
the two men between 1761 and 1764, the letter of 1791 recounts 
several occurrences of this period which attest to their mutual feel- 
ings of cordiality. The first recorded incident took place soon after 
Panckoucke’s arrival in Paris. He had, he said, executed a ‘‘Cour- 
rier de commerce,’’ which was so successful that M. de Choiseul, 
in the name of the department of Foreign Affairs, saw fit to 
deprive him of it and to transfer it to a M. de Courmont, the 
““propriétaire des petites affiches.’’ He made several trips to 
Versailles ‘‘pour demanéer ou justice ou une indemnité.’’ In this 


1 For details on the life of Panckoucke one may consult the present writer’s 
article ‘‘The Supplément and the Table analytique et raisonnée of the En- 
oyclopédte,’’ French Review, xxvii (1954), 4-19. 
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unsuccessful appeal he had had the support of letters from 
Madame de Luxembourg and Madame de Boufflers ‘‘que Jean- 
Jacques m’avait fait avoir’’ (p. 27).? 

Panckoucke related the two following anecdotes which took place 
during this period. The first dealt with Frederick the Great. 


Dans la maison ou il logeait & Montmorency, et ot je passais trois jours 
avec lui, il y avait un petit cabinet a 1l’extrémité d’une terrasse, et dans cé 
cabinet un portrait du roi de Prusse, avec ce vers écrit de sa main en-bas. 
‘Tl pense en philosophe, et se conduit en roi.’—Voila, lui dis-je, un bien bel 
éloge—Vous vous trompez, me répondit-il, il en est la plus cruelle satire: 
retournez le cadre.—Voici le vers qui était derriére: ‘La gloire, 1’intérét, 
voila son dieu, sa loi.’ (p. 29). 


The second tells of a private reading of the ‘‘Profession de foi,’’ 
which Panckoucke enjoyed at Montmorency., He could not refrain 
from embellishing the story of this visit to Montmorency with 
certain additional details. In his own words: 


Jean-Jacques m’a honoré de sa plus tendre amitié et m’a jugé digne d’étre 
le confident de ses plus secrétes pensées. C’est & moi que fut adressée cette 
lettre ‘A un anonyme de Lille,’ imprimée dans ses oeuvres. Au second 
voyage que je fis & Montmorency et od je passais trois jours avec lui, Jean- 
Jacques me prend par la main. ‘Venez avec moi, me dit-il, mon enfant, je 
veux vous faire connaitre toute la confiance que j’ai en vous: je vais vous 
faire part d’un de mes ouvrages que je n’ai communiqué qu’& Monsieur 
et & Madame la Maréchale de Luxembourg.’ I] me conduit p sell un petit pavil- 
lon contigu au chateau que le maréchal lui avait cédé, ouvre un seeetinien, 
en tire un manuscrit, me méne sur les bords du lac. La, il me lit sa ‘Pro- 
fession de foi,’ celle qui a paru cing a six années aprés sous le nom du 
‘*Vicaire savoyard’’ dans le quatriéme volume de 1’£mile (p. 29). 


(Although, in 1791, Panckoucke was obviously confused as to the 
chronology of his visit and the publication of Emile, this anecdote 
disproves the assertion of Sismondi in the Biographie Universelle 
[xxxu, 483] that Panckoucke’s trips to Montmorency should be 
classified among ‘‘les voyages imaginaires.’’) 

Panckoucke related in his Lettre another story of this period 
which was known, he said, by ‘‘trés peu de personnes.’’ It dealt 
with Rousseau’s hatred of a lie. 


Tous ceux page hey de trés prés savent l’horreur qu’il avait pour le 
mensonge: la douleur qu’il ressentit lorsqu’obligé de fuir de France, craig- 
nant d’étre découvert, il fut obligé de dire aux barriéres qu’il s’appelait 
Rousseau, et de supprimer les noms de Jean-Jacques; mais cette horreur, 
il 1’a exprimée de la maniére la plus manifeste dans la traduction qu’il a 
donnée de 1’épisode d’Olinde et de Sophronie. Dans le deuxiéme chant de 
la Jérusalem delivrée, Sophronie, voulant sauvér les chrétiens, s’avoue coup- 
able d’un vol qu’elle n’a pas fait. Le Tasse s’écrie & ce sujet: 
Magnanima menzogna! or quando @ il vero 
Si bello, che si possa a te preporre? 
(O mensogne magnanime! Quelle vérité fut plus digne de nos hommagesf) 
Jean-Jacques n’a point voulu traduire ces deux vers, persuadé que cette 


2In Ms. Fr. 22135, folio 178, of the Bibliothéque Nationale there is a letter 
from Panckoucke to Malesherbes of March 11, 1757 from Lille concerning 
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maxime était dangereuse, et qu’il n’y avait aucune position ot le ane 
fit permis: celui qu’il avait fait dans sa jeunesse lui inspira des remor 
toute sa vie. On ne se rappelle pas sans émotion le récit touchant qu’il en 
a fait dans ses Confessions (p. 29).3 

Panckoucke, who had indeed been unusually successful in print- 
ing and distributing a long list of books and journals, told in his 
Lettre of the influence with the royal authorities in behalf of the 
proscribed works of Rousseau, Voltaire and Abbé Raynal which 
he claimed to have exerted. Of this he said: ‘‘C’est sous l’ancien 
régime que les oeuvres de Rousseau, de Voltaire et de M. 1’Abbé 
Raynal ont paru. Les Parlements les avaient proscrites, brilées: 
je sus si bien manier les ministres du roi que je les ai fait librement 
circuler dans le royaume’’ (p. 9). 

After Rousseau’s flight to Switzerland following the burning of 
Emile, he entered promptly into correspondence with Panckoucke. 
In early 1764 the latter must have written him, offering to send 
him a gift of some of the works he was then selling in Paris. As 
evidence of their close association while he had been in Mont- 
morency Jean-Jacques wrote from Motiers on February 12: ‘‘Je . 
vous prie de croire que, quant 4 moi, je me souviendrai de vous 
toute ma vie avec amitié.’’ He would not refuse the present which 
Panckoucke wished to send him, but he insisted that he be not 
required to read anything other than novels or travel works in the 
condition in which he found himself. (CG x, 321) 

On 25 May of the same year Rousseau wrote his thanks for the 
works of Gaspard Guillard de Baurieu which Panckoucke had for- 
warded. He thanked him also for his offer to send l’Avant-Coureur 
and another of his journals, probably the Année littéraire, but 
stated that he wished to be allowed to pay for them, inasmuch as 
he was then able to do so. He requested the sending of certain 
volumes of Buffon’s Histoire Naturelle which Panckoucke was then 
publishing and distributing. Evidently Panckoucke had suggested 
that Rousseau should attempt a French abridgement of Richard- 
son which he would have liked to publish. To this proposal Rous- 
seau replied: ‘‘Je me fais bien du scrupule de toucher aux oeuvres 
de Richardson, surtout pour les abréger, car je n’aimerais guére 
étre abrégé moi-méme, bien que je sente le besoin qu’en auraient 


his proposed Annonces et Affiches hebdomadaires de Flandre et Artois. 

8 Panckoucke reprinted this anecdote and that concerning Frederick the 
Great in the first issue of his L’aviseur National, 23 December 1792, p. 2, 
without any reference to his personal role, but adding ‘‘on peut compter sur 
la vérité des ces deux anecdotes.’’ 
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plusieurs de mes écrits . . . d’ailleurs, n’entendant pas 1’anglais, 
il me faudrait toutes les traductions.’’ (CG x1, 82-84) 

During the remaining months of 1764 there were frequent ex- 
changes of letters between the two. Furthermore, Panckoucke was 
often mentioned in Rousseau’s correspondence with his Paris agent 
Duchesne and others. Rousseau showed his interest in his friend 
by assisting him to find a Swiss scholar capable of the desired 
revision of a work by Beaurieu—doubtless his Cours d’histoire 
sacrée et profane which Panckoucke published in 1776-1770 in 
two duodecimo volumes. Rousseau also recommended him as corre- 
spondent for another Swiss gentleman, M. du Peyrou. Panckoucke 
was, he suid, ‘‘un homme de lettres supérieur a 1’état de libraire.’’ 
(CG xn, 245) He put him on the list of those who were to re- 
ceive a complimentary copy of the ‘‘Lettres sur la montagne,’’ the 
delivery of which was being delayed because M. de Sartines, Lieu- 
tenant General of Police, refused to allow the work’s entry into 
France. On his part Panckoucke continued to furnish Rousseau 
with his l’Avant-Coureur and Année littéraire, as well as with 
volumes of the Histoire Naturelle, in spite of Rousseau’s repeated 
demands that he be allowed to pay for them. He had, he informed 
Rousseau, talked ‘‘beaucoup’”’ of him with Buffon, with whom 
he was then, he claimed, spending ‘‘ presque toutes’’ his evenings. 
(CG xn, 107; 108; 154; 180) 

The last letters of the year bore cordial greetings for 1765. On 
15 December Panckoucke sent his best wishes for the new year 
and ‘‘un million de compliments 4 Mlle Le Vasseur,’’ and Rous- 
seau replied: ‘‘Je vous salue, mon cher Monsieur, de toute mon 
ame.’’ (CG xu, 155) . 

During 1765 few letters were exchanged. Rousseau appears to 
have been vexed because of Panckoucke’s unsatisfactory service to 
du Peyrou. He was also disturbed because Panckoucke remained 
unwilling to accept payment for the books and journals which he 
was forwarding to him. Panckoucke probably wrote him with some 
pique, for, on 26 May 1765, Rousseau replied from Motiers-Travers 
that his last letter had not only undeceived him, but had also 
touched him. ‘‘Oublions réciproquement nos torts, puisque le coeur 
n’y a point de part, et soyons amis comme auparavant, méme plus, 
s’il est possible,’’ he said. He also reminded Panckoucke that it 
was not the moment to argue over the shipments of books, which 
had, however, now become ‘‘trop considérables’’ for him to accept 
‘‘sans restrictions.’’ (CG xm, 271) 
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From the time that Rousseau took refuge in England—on 
Hume’s invitation—until 1771, there was no known correspon- 
dence with Panckoucke, although he was mentioned frequently in 
Rousseau’s letters from Wooten to his Parisian bookseller, M. 
Guy, in reference to the regularly appearing parts of Histoire 
Naturelle, and the Dictionnaire de musique which Rousseau wished 
to have delivered to him. In a letter of 31 July 1766 du Peyrou 
reported to Jean-Jacques Panckoucke’s reaction to Hume’s letter 
concerning their quarrels: ‘‘Panckoucke m’a parlé de cette lettre 
de Hume qui courait Paris, sans m’en dire autre chose sinon qu’elle 
était terrible, ajoutant qu’avant de prononcer il fallait entendre 
les deux parties.’’ (CG xvi, 356: xvm, 302) 

A very important letter from Rousseau to Panckoucke of 16 
October 1771 reveals that their friendly relations had been re- 
sumed on Rousseau’s return to Paris. Panckoucke had sent him a 
‘‘beau présent’’ of another volume of Buffon, and his recently 
acquired four volume folio Montenault edition of la Fontaine’s 
Fables. In thanking him ‘for this gift, which now he seemed will- 
ing to accept without protest, Jean-Jacques wrote: ‘‘Je n’aurais pas 
tant tardé . . . si nous n’étions plus 4 portée de nous voir, mais 
je vous avoue qu’il m’en cotte si prodigieusement d’écrire que 
j’aimerais mieux faire vingt courses 4 l’autre extrémité de Paris 
qu’un billet de quatre lignes.’’ (CG xx, 95) 

Panckoucke had had the ‘‘fantaisie’’ to propose—either by letter 
or by voice—that he should make a study of mosses, lichens, exotic 
plants and other growths for the Histoire Naturelle. Rousseau 
wrote that because of his ‘‘anéantissement,’’ his ‘‘mauvais yeux,”’ 
his lack of courage and knowledge of the subjects he could not 
assume the whole task desired by Panckoucke. He would, however, 
attempt a contribution on mosses, which was a matter which inter- 
ested him. Even if his work should prove to be worthy only of 
throwing into the fire, he would always have had ‘‘le plaisir de 
botaniser en le faisant, de faire auprés de M. de Buffon acte de 
zéle et de bonne volonté, et d’obéissanee auprés de vous.’’ He would 
gladly confer with Buffon who could aid him ‘‘de bien aller.’’ 
Above all, however, he would demand from both Panckoucke and 
Buffon ‘‘peu d’ouvrage et beaucoup de temps.’’ (CG xx, 95) (Al- 
though he remained until his death a zealous herborizer and 
botanist, Rousseau never accomplished this ‘‘tache laborieuse,’’ 
suggested by Panckoucke. )* 


4For data on the relations between Panckoucke and Buffon, consult the 
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His last known statement to Panckoucke is the announcement 
that he had begun for him a herborium which would not be finished 
until the next spring. He gave him an invitation—if he really 
wanted to study botany—to browse with him in the fields for 
two or three months, until he should be acquainted ‘‘familiérement 
et empiriquement’’ with some one hundred plants. ‘‘ Alors,’’ he 
concluded, ‘‘munis de ces piéces de comparaison, nous pourrons 
prendre une marche plus méthodique et aller aussi loin qu’il vous 
plaira et que je pourrai.’’ (CG xx, 95) 


No evidence has been found that Panckoucke—then occupied 
with his folio reimpression of the Encyclopédie, his periodicals and 
other publications—was able to accept Rousseau’s offer. His friend 
is mentioned, however, in several of the works that Panckoucke put 
out at this time and after Rousseau’s death. 

For example, in the Supplément to the Encyclopédie, which he 
published in 1776-77, there is a reference to the Maréchal de Lux- 
embourg and the hospitality which he showed to Jean-Jacques at 
Montmorency. He ‘‘l’aima, honora en lui les talents, le protégea, 
et par cette protection acquit un droit sur la reconnaissance de 
tous les gens de lettres,’’ said Panckoucke’s writer, Claude Courte- 
pée. (1m, 960) 


On the other hand, Panckoucke was indirectly responsible for 
the printing of a scathing denunciation of Rousseau. In the great 
Encyclopédie Méthodique of 202 quarto volumes*'—begun in 1782 
and finally completed by his daughter fifty years later—the editor 
of the ‘‘dictionary’’ called Philosophie ancienne et moderne, athe- 
istic, materialistic and sareastic Jacques-André Naigeon, heaped 
scorn on the Contrat social, and asserted that he was the first to 
point out that ‘‘la plupart des principes qui servent de base’’ for 
this work were to be found in Locke’s Treatise on Civil Govern- 
ment and Algernon Sidney’s Discourses concerning Government. 
‘*En séparant du Contrat social tout ce que Rousseau doit 4 Locke, 
a Sidney, et meme 4 Montesquieu, il ne lui reste guére avec le 
mérite du style et 1’élégance de la forme, que des théories vagues, 
plusieurs paradoxes, et enfin, quelques developpements trés faciles 


present writer’s study, ‘‘The Comte de Buffon and His Friend and Publisher 
Charles-Joseph Panckoucke,’’ MLQ, xvi (1957), 313-322. For data on 
Rousseau’s botanical writings see Jean Senebier, Bibliographie générale, etc., 
pp. 170-171. 

5 For data on the publishing and the contents of this work consult my study 
‘‘The Encyclopédie Méthodique, PMLA, Lxxit (1958), 348-366. 
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a donner,’’ wrote Naigeon. He went on to say that the enthusiasm 
which the work had aroused among the members of the Assemblée 
Constituante, ‘‘si contents d’eux-mémes, si vains de leurs petites 
lumiéres,’’ was not the only proof that they had given of the ‘‘peu 
de connaissance qu’ils avaient des auteurs qui pouvaient leur 
servir de guides.’’ Stating that the ‘‘immortal names’’ of Locke 
and Sidney had never once been pronounced in the Assembly, 
Naigeon concluded by saying that he was well aware that he was 
exposing himself to ‘‘injures . . . calomnies’’ in refusing to 
‘*fléchir humblement le genou devant celui qu’on peut appeler le 
saint du jour.’’ (m1, 150-151) 








The Real Princess Christina 


By Bese SPANos 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


One lesson of the master, Henry James rejected. Unlike Thackeray 
and Trollope and Zola, James did not follow the example of Balzac 
in developing characters through more than one story. ‘‘I mistrust 
them,’’ James wrote; ‘‘my sense of a really expressed character is 
that it shall have originally so tasted of the ordeal of service as to 
feel no disposition to yield again to the strain’’ (pp. xx, xviii).? 
Among the hundreds of characters he created, only one returns in 
a second narrative and is, of course, a woman. Only a woman 
could offer enough developmental material to lure a writer like 
James beyond the self-imposed limits of his art. She first appears in 
his first major work, Roderick Hudson, 1875 (book form, 1876). 
Though she returns in 1885 (1886) as a merely convenient ‘‘social— 
not less than a socialist—connexion’’ (v, p. xviii) for Hyacinth 
Robinson’s adventure, she becomes so significant as to impose her 
name on it. She is the Princess Casamassima, née Christina Light. 

Her return is cause for wonder. James himself wrote, 


Nothing would doubtless beckon us on further ... than... a chance to study 
the obscure law under which certain of a novelist’s characters, more or less 
honourably buried, revive for him by a force or a whim of their own and ‘‘ walk’’ 
round his house of art like haunting ghosts... . (p. xviii) 


The critic of James is prompted to consider possible sources. James 
said in his first New York preface that Roderick Hudson was 
written under ‘‘the great shadow of Balzae’’ (p. xi). A elue from 
his early review of L’Affaire Clémenceau reveals the darker, more 
contemporary shade of Dumas fils.2 Further comparisons cast a 
third silhouette, Turgenev’s, over both James novels.* 

James’s critical comments about the heroines who might have 


1 Preface, The Princess Casamassima, Vols. V and VI of The Novels and 
Tales of Henry James, the New York Edition, 1907-1917. Volume and page 
numbers, without the title, given in my text, refer to individual works in this 
set. 

2 Consequent to the revival of the Princess is that ‘‘on the minor scale, of the 
Prince and of Madame Grandoni.’’ JIbid., p. xx. Roderick Hudson’s artistic 
rival, Gloriani, who returns in The Ambassadors, is another ‘‘minor’’ exception. 

3‘**The Last French Novel,’’ Nation, 111 (11 October 1866), 286-88. See also 
Viola Dunbar, ‘‘A Source for Roderick Hudson,’’ MLN, ux (1948), 303-10. 

4See Daniel Lerner, ‘‘The Influence of Turgenev on Henry James,’’ The 
Slavonic Review, XX (1941), 28-54. 
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suggested the Princess Casamassima to him, intimate what he 
learned about feminine portraiture from Balzac, Dumas fils, and 
Turgenev. In his review James compared the heroine of L’ Affaire 
Clémenceau with the beautiful vixen of Balzac’s Cousine Bette: 
‘*Iza Dobronowska is the poetry of Valérie Marneffe.’’ His Chris- 
tina Light is, comparatively, a poetic transposition of Iza Dobron- 
owska. At the time he was projecting Roderick Hudson, James saw 
more artistic provocation in the complexity of Turgenev’s heroines. 
‘‘They are addicted,’’ James wrote in 1874, ‘‘to none of those 
chatteries which French romancers consider the ‘adorable’ thing in 
women. The baleful beauty, in ‘Smoke,’ who robs Tatiana of her 
lover, acts in obedience to an impulse deeper than vulgar coquetry.’’ 
The Russian heroines, James felt, had ‘‘a spontaneity, an indepen- 
dence, quite akin to the English ideal,’’ which he consequently in- 
tensified in his American girls.5 

No heroine of Balzac, or Dumas fils, or Turgenev, however, is so 
‘*brilliant, delicate, complicated, but complicated with something 
divine’’ (v, 295), as to have been the prototype of the Princess Ca- 
samassima. Her unforgettable flair for life sets her apart from all 
his other indomitable heroines. There is hardly another like her in 
fiction. She seems rather to have come directly from ‘‘the crabbed 
page of life’’ (v, ix), which James studied even in childhood. She 
seems very much the imagined twin of a real Italian revolutionary 
Princess Christina, the ‘‘brilliant, delicate, complicated’’ Princess 
Belgiojoso, née Christina di Trivulzio. 

Of the many young ladies who took part in the Italian Risorgi- 
mento, only the Princess Belgiojoso is comparable to James’s 
heroine. His Princess was ‘‘the most remarkable woman in Europe”’ 
(v1, 268-29). The Prineess Belgiojoso was ‘‘ ‘one of the most 
striking and original figures’ ’’ in the nineteenth century, if not in 
history.° Both Princesses had an exalted social position. Both were 
devastatingly beautiful, though La Belgiojoso, as she was called, 
had a moonlit radiance, not the rull-blown grace of James’s Euro- 
pean-American girl. Both were ‘‘une femme qui a été aimeé et qui 
n’a pas aimé.’’? Both had inordinate intellectual appetites and even 
more inordinate whims. Both were ‘‘the fruit of a restless vanity’’ 


5 French Poets and Novelists (London, 1904), p. 225. This passage was not 
revised from the original, ‘‘ Iwan Turgeniew,’’ North American Review, CXVIII 
(1874), 326-356. 

6 North British Review quoted in the preface of her book, Oriental Harems and 
Scenery (New York, 1862), p. xv. 

7 Arséne Houssaye, Les Confessions (Paris, 1885-91), m, 1-18, 279 f. 
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(v, xix), with ‘‘the compelling magnetism of . . . fierce enthusiasm 
and singular independence of character.’”® 
Biographical comments about the Princess Belgiojoso reflect 
directly upon the Princess Casamassima. The fault of the real 
Princess ‘‘ qui gate de si nobles qualités, [était] un maladif besoin de 
mise en scéne et d’ostentation ; 1’amour d’étonner ou de surprendre, 
par suite la recherche constante de 1’effet, fiit-ce par les pires moyens 
du eabotinage. Theatrilita della vita, raillent ses enemis.’’ Prince 
Casamassima noticed about his wife that ‘‘no one had such a 
feeling as she for the mise-en-scéne of life’’ (v, 258). As Hyacinth 
Robinson waited in her splendid South Street drawing room, his 
**suspense became very acute; it was much the same feeling with 
which, at the theatre, he had sometimes awaited the entrance of a 
celebrated actress’’ (v, 285). Madame Grandoni said, ‘‘ ‘It’s utterly 
impossible to predict on any occasion what Christina will do. She’s 
capable of giving us great surprises’ ’’ (v, 275). The real Princess 
Christina had ‘‘toutes les aspirations, les inquiétudes d’une Ame in- 
satiable, d’une imagination avide de 1’infini.’’ And yet, ‘‘a travers 
mille extravagances, on ne la trouve jamais ni banale, ni vulgaire.’”® 
Mrs. Light, perceiving the same instabilities in her daughter, said, 
‘* “The deuce knows whom she really cares for—even to me who have 
so known and so watched her she’s a living riddle. She has ideas of 
her own, and theories and views and inspirations, each of which is 
the best in the world until another is better. She’s perfectly sure 
about each, but they are fortunately so many that she can’t be sure 
of any one very long’ ’’ (1, 247-48). In his Princess, James wrote, 
the ‘‘prime note had been an aversion to the banal... . She would 
be world-weary, . . . and the extravagance of her attitude . . . would 
have its root and its apparent logic in her need to feel freshly about 
something or other—it might scarce matter what’’ (v, xix). A 
study of the Princess Casamassima must depict, as do the biogra- 
phies of the Princess Belgiojoso, ‘‘the psychological maze in which 
the exiled and lonely woman wandered .. ., that profound disillu- 
sionment, ... a character replete with contradictions.’”?° 
The lives of the two Princesses matched closely in detail. Like 
James’s heroine, the Princess Belgiojoso grew up without a ‘‘real’’ 
father, in a chaotic environment. The home of her stepfather, the 
Marquis d’Aragona, was a nest of conspiracy. She, too, married an 
8 Henry Remsen Whitehouse, A Revolutionary Princess, Christina Belgiojoso 
Trivulzio, Her Life and Times, 1808-1871 (London, 1906), p. 25. 


® A, Augustin-Thierry, La Princesse Belgiojoso (Paris, 1926), pp. 3-5, 18. 
10 Whitehouse, pp. 77-78. 
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Italian Prince from whom she quickly parted and whom she after- 
wards hardly tolerated. At her charming home in the Faubourg 
Saint-Honoré she gave him a little apartment over the stables. 
Like James’s heroine, she was not merely beautiful. She had an 
active intellect which absorbed much of her great natural energy. 
The Princess Casamassima spurned aristocratic gatherings to sit in 
her mean little Paddington parlor, ‘‘alone by the fire, over a heavy 
volume on Labour and Capital’’ (v1, 220). The Princess Belgiojoso 
shut herself away from society to write on Catholic dogma, on Vico, 
on Italian independence, on her oriental travels, and, of course, on 
the education of women. 

Both princesses moved among many different classes. James’s 
heroine entertained ambassadors, cabinet ministers, subversive ar- 
tisans, and ‘‘vagabonds of either sex’’ (v1, 220, 261). At her salon, 
comparable to Madame Récamier’s, the Princess Belgiojoso ‘‘ri- 
ceveva uno stranoinsieme di persone, illustri e oscure; straniere 
senza nome e italiani decorati dei nome pit chiari. E invitava tutti 
a pranzc!’’* While ostensibly living on Olympian heights among 
the illustrious in the artistic, philosophical, religious, political, and 
literary history of her time, she knew all the ‘‘mysteries of sign- 
manual, passwords, and other occult accessories of a fully equipped 
secret society.’’ She was as artful as the Princess Casamassima 
in travelling under cover of darkness to unlawful meetings where 
all were sworn to secrecy. Like the Princess Casamassima, she 
*‘plunged ever deeper in the treacherous abyss of conspiracy’’ 
and branded herself as a person to be watched.** Metternich’s 
spies reported her activities. James’s heroine ‘‘was seriously 
compromised by her reckless, her wicked correspondences .. . all 
about uprisings and manifestations and liberations .... Madame 
Grandoni had . . . sombre visions of the interference of the police: 
she was haunted with the idea of a search for compromising papers; 
of being dragged herself, as an accomplice in direful plots, into a 
court of justice, possibly into a prison’’ (v1, 184, 274-75). 

Like James's heroine, the Princess Belgiojoso was an artist of 
unconventional self-drama. As an exile in Paris she rented a 
‘‘squalid apartment .. . in a poor neighbourhood’’ and indulged in 
a theatrical pose of poverty, much as did the Princess Casamassima 
when she gave up Mayfair and Medley Hall for Madeira Crescent. 


11 Mémoires Anecdotiques sur les Salons du Second Empire; Journal du 
Docteur Prosper Méniére (Paris, 1903), pp. 151-52. 

12 Raffaello Barbiera, La Principessa Belgiojoso (Milano, 1930), p. 416. 
13 Whitehouse, pp. 49-51. 
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The Princess Belgiojoso pretended to earn her living by decorating 
fans and glass. If the Prince Casamassima had withheld his wife’s 
income, she would have ‘‘support[ed] herself by lessons in music and 
the foreign tongues’’ (v1, 184). She sold all her bibelots to help the 
poor. The Princess Belgiojoso sold her jewels to help the Italian 
rebels invade Savoy. She was a ‘‘ Lady Bountiful’’ and her ‘‘char- 
ity—indiseriminating as her hospitality—-was boundless, and 
lavished impartially upon the dispirited exile, to whom she appeared 
as a very goddess of Liberty.’’ James’s heroine also ‘‘gave alms 
right and left, indiscriminately, without enquiry or judgement, 
as simply as the abbess of some beggar-haunted convent or a lady- 
bountiful of the superstitious unscientifie ages’’ (v1, 260). It was 
as a ‘‘goddess’’ that Roderick Hudson had loved her (1, 160). When 
she sat ‘‘by the hour together improvising at the piano revolutionary 
battle-songs and paeans’’ (v1, 238), was she, too, not ‘‘a very god- 
dess of Liberty’’? Outside her bedroom the Princess Belgiojoso had 
‘‘a turbaned negro, a species of high-priest and guardian of the 
sanctuary, who slept in the ante-chamber, and was continuously on 
duty by day.’’** Christina Light had the curious Cavaliere always 
guarding her door. To avoid artistic waste, James used him in the 
plot of Roderick Hudson. She also had the ornamental defense of 
her great poodle Stentorello. Not obliged to meet the economies of 
fiction, the Princess Belgiojoso kept four huge Asiatie hounds, ‘‘che 
mordevano ferocemente,’’!> as Victor Cousin once learned, much to 
his uneclectie discomfort. ‘‘Les chiens de la princesse Belgiojoso,’’ 
Mérimée wrote to Mme. Montijo, ‘‘ont mordu le bras de Cousin qui 
gesticulait dans le salon de leur maitresse et qu’ils ont pris pour le 
baton avee lequel on les faisait jouer.’’'® . 

Both Princesses scorned conventions with the same haughty dar- 
ing. The Princess Casamassima introduced Hyacinth Robinson, the 
impoverished bookbinder, to her aristocratic friends because she 
liked ‘‘ playing a trick on society’’ (v1, 29). The Princess Belgiojoso 
eapriciously promenaded with an Arab to startle the Parisians of 
the Bois.‘7 The audacity of both princesses provoked scandal to 
which both were indifferent. The Princess Belgiojoso’s ‘‘insatiable 
curiosité lui a fait parfois dépasser les bornes.’’*® Lady Aurora and 


»? 


14 Tbid., pp. 68, 138, 54, 87. 

15 Barbiera, p- 350. 

16 Augustin Filon, Mérimée et Ses Amis (Paris, 1894), p. 166. 

17 Marie, Comtesse d’Agoult (Daniel Stern), Mes Souvenirs (Paris, 1877), 
p. 356. 

18 Méniére, p. 152. 
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Hyacinth Robinson had similar cause to warn the Princess Casamas- 
sima that she went ‘‘ ‘too far’... .. To which she answered: ‘Of 
course I do—that’s exactly what I mean. How else does one know 
one has gone far enough?’ ’’ (v1, 276) 

The political attitudes of both princesses drifted toward theatri- 
eal extremes. The outlook of the real Princess Christina, like that 
of James’s heroine, combined the lofty arrogance of the aristocrat 
with the plebeian’s ease. ‘‘Democratie as were her political aspira- 
tions, and dearly as she loved notoriety and the evidences of popular 
adulation, [the Princess Belgiojoso’s] instinctive fastidiousness re- 
volted against the claims of Demagogism .... Thus, while rightly 
despising mediocrity in any form, she arbitrarily based her political 
standards on a personal eclecticism.’’ Similar motives prompted the 
Princess Casamassima to tell Mr. Vetch, ‘‘ ‘Why do you call me a 
socialist? I hate tenth-rate labels and flags’ ’’ (v1, 249). She, too, 
was finely selective among her fellow-conspirators. ‘‘ ‘Please re- 
member this:’ ’’ she told Hyacinth Robinson, ‘‘ ‘you cease to be in- 
significant from the moment I’ve anything to do with you’ ’’ (v1, 
34-35). She ‘‘was an embodied passion—she was not a system”’ 
(v1, 260). The Princess Belgiojoso ‘‘was an exaltée; intellectually 
at once a sceptie and a mystie.’’” 

The quality and kind of personal relationships which the princes- 
ses had with other people, were much the same. Each had ‘‘dan- 
gerous glamour,’’ and attracted all types of men. Christina Ca- 
samassima dazzled her fellow-conspirators, Paul Muniment, the 
self-sufficient chemist, and his forlorn, disinherited pawn, Hyacinth 
Robinson, just as she had overwhelmed the aspiring sculptor, Rod- 
erick Hudson, and the Sicilian Prince, and the Florentine Duke, and 
the best society of Europe. The conquests of Christina Belgiojoso 
were as varied. ‘‘La liste des ‘victimes’ est fournie et presque toutes 
sont illustres ; Thiers, Victor Cousin, Henri Heine, Alfred de Musset, 
jusqu’a l’austére Guizot, jusqu’au vieux La Fayette.’’° ‘‘Fasci- 
nated’’ by her ‘‘imposing personality and perfection of form united 
with learning and genius,’’ even the experienced Neapolitan spy, 
La Cecilia, was her willing prey.”* 

These friendships with men tended, however, to be somewhat 
cold-blooded. James wrote of the Princess Casamassima, ‘‘It had 
never by itself been sufficient to interest her in any man, the fact 


cee 


19 Whitehouse, pp. 81-82, 249. 
20 Augustin-Thierry, pp. 6-7. 
21 Memorie di La Cecilia (Roma, 1876), 1, 96, quoted by Whitehouse, p. 57. 
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that he was in love with her; but indeed she could honestly say 
that most of. the people who had liked her had had on their own side 
something, something in their character or conditions, that she could 
trouble her head about’’ (v1, 81). A biographer wrote of the real 
princess, ‘‘L’amour, quoi qu’il en soit, ne fut jamais pour Christine 
Trivulce qu’un moyen de parvenir 4 des fins plus hautes .. . elle 
use de sa beauté pour lui gagner des champions.’’?? Ultimately, both 
princesses roused the same misgivings among their friends. De- 
scribing her relations with Lady Aurora, James’s heroine said, 


‘*She’ll begin very well with me and be ‘fascinated’—isn’t that the way 
people begin with mef—but she won’t understand me at all nor make out 
in the least what kind of a queer fish I am, try as I may to show her. When 
she thinks she does at last she’ll give me up in disgust and never know she 
has understood me quite wrong. That has been the way with most of the 
people I’ve liked; they’ve run away from me @ toutes jambes. Oh I’ve in- 
spired aversions!’’ (vI, 186). 

A similar comment about the real princess was found among 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli’s letters after the Fire Island disaster. 
A note from Mme. Constanza Arconati had cautioned Mme. Ossoli, 


Je comprends votre attrait pour M.Me [sic] Belgioioso. C’est une femme 
d’une intelligence supérieure et qui a l’art de captiver. J’ai été prise comme 
vous, mais moralement elle a peu de valeur.23 


So, too, Rowland Mallet had questioned Christina Light’s moral 
value. Was she sincere, he had wondered, in her Catholic devotions? 
The Catholic religiosity of the Princess Belgiojoso had also been 
doubted as but another of her flamboyant phases. 

These misgivings of friends and acquaintances were the basis of 
political as well as of personal judgments against both princesses. 
In spite of all their efforts, they were suspected by the very persons 
they wanted to help. ‘‘In nine cases out of ten the intrinsic value 
of [the Princess Belgiojoso’s] political and literary achievement 
suffered owing to an invincible popular scepticism concerning her 
sincerity, provoked by her inconsistencies of conduct as well as by 
her erratic intellectual flights.’’** For these same reasons, Hoffen- 
dahl—though he wrote letters to her—did not trust the Princess 
Casamassima. 

In short, these two energetic yet spiritually inept rebels were so 
palpably identical that it would be simpler to contrast than to com- 
pare them. Whatever differences occur prove not a want of like- 
ness, but that truth is, as usual, stranger than fiction. It was said, 
for instance, that the Princess Belgiojoso was epileptic. That she 


22 Augustin-Thierry, p. 7. 
23 Emma Detti, Margaret Fuller Ossoli (Firenze, 1948), Appendice 2, p. 296. 
24 Whitehouse, p. 138. 
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had morbid tastes was suggested by the sensational discovery, in a 
cupboard of her villa, of a young man’s black-shrouded, well-em- 
balmed corpse.*> In James’s fiction such literal details would have 
been alien to the poetic sweep of his portrait of the Princess, if not 
to his nature as ar artist. 


II 


The link between the real revolutionary Princess Christina and 
James’s portrait is given, characteristically, by James himself. He 
described the Princess Belgiojoso in William Wetmore Story and 
His Friends, as 


one of the figures intrinsically the most interesting and most marked we are 


likely to meet .... The incoherent facts of her origin and person, ... the 
strange, pale, penetrating beauty, without bloom, health, substance, that was 
yet the mask of an astounding masculine energy . .. freshly remind... us 


that the great political or social agitator is most often a bird of curious 
plumage, all of whose feathers, even the queerest, play their part in his flight. 


She had caught James’s interest for almost as long as he could re- 
member. 


It would unquestionably have taken, on the part of [the Storys], but a slightly 
less limited acquaintance with the Princess Belgiojoso to have made me not 
hesitate to seek for our pages the benefit of her remarkable presence. Her 
striking, strange name (which, in connection with her title, seemed, always, of 
old, to scintillate, exotically, orientally, for eye and ear) was in the air, when 
we were young, very much as that of Garibaldi was to be a little later, and with 
the note of the grande dame added, for mystification, to that of the belli- 
gerent.26 


Since James, as he said in A Small Boy and Others, retained for 
more than half a century one conversational impression of Louis 
Philippe (pp. 57-58), he would not have needed many recollections 
of her for his novels of 1875 and 1885. Her meteoric career, how- 
ever, was never a dim phenomenon to him, for she kept touching his 
experience almost throughout his life. She was the friend or the 
friend of friends of people he knew before the seventies and after— 
the Emersons, the Nortons, the Storys, Matthew Arnold, John La 
Farge, Flaubert, Turgenev, Daudet, and many others who appear 


25 Ibid., pp. 23, 235, 295. 

26 (Boston, 1903), 1, 161-62. So far as I am aware, James does not mention 
her anywhere else in his published writings. I am grateful to Mr. Simon Nowell- 
Smith for pointing out a footnote in G. M. Trevelyan’s Gartbaldi’s Defence of 
the Roman Republic (London, 1907), p. 198: ‘‘Of this remarkable woman’s 
life and character, the riddle has been best stated by Mr. Henry James in two 
pages of his life of Story .... Laura Piaveni in Vittoria, Mr. Meredith tells me, 
‘has only a portion of the character of the Princess Belgiojoso; she was not 
framed on it entirely, not having in her the elements of the worldly woman, to 
be developed subsequently.’ ’’ Emelia “Alessandra Belloni as Vittoria is more 
like the real Princess Christina, but beside James’s portrait, Meredith’s are too 
faint to be recognizable. 
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in his letters—in America or England or Italy or France?” James 
knew her, too, in books. He evidently was remembering her ar- 
ticles about the Near East in the Revue des Deux Mondes of the 
1850’s when he wrote that her name used ‘‘to scintillate exotically, 
orientally.’’ Long after her death in 1871 he kept meeting her, like 
a revenant for his imagination, in books he reviewed, biographies 
and letters of writers who had known her, often too well. In the 
Musset biography, for instance, her bedside remark to the stricken 
poet, ‘‘ ‘Rassurez-vous, on ne meurt jamais en ma presence,’ ’’ sets 
the very key of boldness and irony which animates and deepens 
James’s Princess.** 

More than one source probably helped him create the Princess 
Casamassima, but the countless actualities about the Princess Belgio- 
joso which kept flickering upon his idea of such a princess gave a 
final unifying foree to his characterization. She was irresistible 
because she was extraordinary, and James once indirectly said, 
‘* “Oh, I go in for the extraordinary girl under all cireumstances!’ ’’ 
(xvi, 202). Through most of the nineteenth century her ‘‘strik- 
ing, strange name’’ had been ‘‘in the air,’’ exciting imaginations 
far less susceptible than his. His never wanted more than a ‘‘ wind- 
blown’’ hint. 


27 The web of personal relations linking her to James is too fine and intricate 
to be explained in a short study, but it is easily traced in the letters and biog- 
raphies of these friends. Probably James had the most vivid first-hand de- 
tails from ‘‘a very odd lady,’’ widow of ‘‘M. Mohl—a German by birth—... 
the great French orientalist.’’ See Virginia Harlow, Thomas Sergeant Perry 
(Durham, N.C., 1950), p. 298. Mme. Mohl had been a confidante of the Prin- 
cess and is herself highly suggestive of Madame Grandoni. Articles about her 
were appearing in magazines to which James was contributing at the very time 
he was projecting The Princess Casamassima. See ‘‘ Recollections of Mme. 
Mohl,’’ Macmillan’s, September 1883; ‘‘Madame Mohl, Her Salon and Her 
Friends,’’ Atlantic Monthly, January-May, 1885. 

28 Paul de Musset, Biographie de Alfred de Musset: sa Vie et ses Oeuvres 
(Paris, 1877), pp. 243, 254, 265-267. See also, French Poets and Novelists; 
Whitehouse, pp. 94, 106, et passim. In ‘‘ Etudes sur M. Beyle,’’ Balzac sug- 
gested that La Sanseverina in La Chartreuse de Parme was a portrait of the 
Princess Belgiojoso (Revue Parisienne, 25 September 1840). In the next issue 
(30 October), Stendhal replied that he had never met her (quoted by Barbiera, 
pp. 195-96). Later, Stendhal became a ‘‘habitué’’ of her salon. 
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THE SOURCES OF STEPHEN CRANE’S MAGGIE 


For over a half-century, Stephen Crane’s Maggie (1893) has 
been linked with European naturalism, particularly with Zola’s 
L’Assomoir.. A single recent critic, Marcus Cunliffe, admits that 
while one can draw parallels between Maggie and L’Assomoir the 
most obvious place to search for possible sources ‘‘is not Europe 
but America: not Zola’s Paris but Crane’s New York.’’ He points 
to such things as the social consciousness of The Arena (to which 
Crane contributed two propagandistic tales, ‘‘The Men in the 
Storm,’’ and ‘‘An Ominous Baby’’) ; Charles Loring Brace’s The 
Dangerous Classes of New York; and Thomas DeWitt Talmage’s 
sermons. With no definite proof that any of the above-mentioned 
are influences, Cunliffe concludes: ‘‘So, when young Crane writes 
with would-be savage candor of the slums, the preachers have been 
there before him. He cannot help borrowing some of their ma- 
terial.’ ”? 

I suggest that much of Stephen Crane’s materials for Maggie did 
come from two never-mentioned sources: his father, the minister 
Jonathan Townley Crane; and the famed social reformer, Jacob 
Riis. Though he died in 1880 when Stephen was only eight, Jona- 
than Crane left behind a number of works, mostly theological, 
which his favorite son always cherished.* As late as 1900 in Eng- 
land, young Crane kept a ‘‘shelf of books, for the most part the 
pious and theological works of various antecedent Stephen Cranes. 
He had been at some pains to gather together these alien products 
of his kin.’”* 

There was more than enough in Jonathan Crane’s writings to 
inspire his son to deal with the manifold problems presented in 

1For discussions of Zola’s so-called influence on Maggie, see Lars Ahne- 
brink, The Beginnings of Naturalism in American Fiction (Upsala: Ameri- 
ean Institute, 1950), pp. 231-276; John Berryman, Stephen Crane (New York, 
1950), p. 63; Oscar Cargill, Intellectual America (New York, 1941), pp. 85- 
86; and H. S. Canby et al., Literary History of the United States (New 
York, 1948), 1m, 1022. Yet Crane ‘‘ disliked most of Zola’s work’’; see Thomas 
Beer, Stephen Crane: A Study in American Letters (New York, 1923), p. 147. 

2‘*Stephen Crane and the American Background of Maggie,’’ American 
Quarterly, vit (1955), 35-36, 43. 


3 See Dictionary of American Biography, rv, 506. 
4Edmund Wilson, ed., The Shock of Recognition (New York, 1943), p. 671. 
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Maggie. In The Annual Sermon, for example, the minister reveals 
his awareness of the city slum and its effect on children: 
And while in our gteat cities the missionary finds no difficulty in collecting 
crowds of children into his school, in the worst localities, the vilest dens of 
murder and pollution, the Church of God ought to be very slow to give up 
any child as hopeless and utterly beyond the reach of good.5 

The theme of alcoholism in Maggie, also central to L’Assomotr, 
could have easily been suggested by Jonathan Crane’s Arts of In- 
toxication (1870). In one place, the minister notes: ‘‘The great 
problem of the times is, ‘What shall be done to stay the ravages 
of intoxication?’’’® In Chapter X of the book, he discusses the 
psychological effects of aleoholism on the individual: ‘‘ When he 
is so far gone [in drinking] as to stammer in his speech and totter 
in his gait, and be helpless in mind and body, his sense of his 
wisdom, his strength, his greatness, and his goodness is at its 
highest point.’ In Chapter XI, he adds: ‘‘Anger, malice, 
revenge, every destructive passion rages, because the palsied 
mind feels only the evil impulse, and cares nothing for conse- 
quences. ’’S 

Jonathan Crane even deals with the hereditary effects of alco- 
holism. There is no reference to the word ‘‘heredity’’ in Maggie, 
yet Stephen Crane does show how Jimmie acquires the character- 
istics of his inebriate parents.? The minister says of this aspect: 
‘*When one parent is an inebriate, the child is, in a certain degree, 
liable to inherit constitutional peculiarities which increase the 
danger of his becoming a prey to the same remorseless destroyer. 
Where both parents are intemperate, the danger is still greater.’’*° 
Further: 


. the saddest fact of all is that his [the parent’s] innocent_children may 
inherit his scars, and feel the sharp teeth of the devourer. They may be 
born not only with the dangerous susceptibility of alcoholic influence, but 
with organizations perverted and depraved by the vice of the parent, so that 
they too have their paroxysms of morbid restlessness and undefinable longing, 


5 The Annual Sermon (New York, 1858), p. 22. 

6 Arts of Intoxication (New York, 1870), p. 3. 

7 Ibid., p. 145. 

8 Ibid., p. 165. This sentence suggests the character of the drunken Swede 
in ‘‘The Blue Hotel.’’ 

9Crane seemed to be interested only in environment and its effect on 
character. In an inscription on a copy of Maggie, he said: ‘‘It is inevitable 
that you [Dr. Lucius L. Button] will be greatly shocked by the book but 
continue, please, with all possible courage, to the end. For it tries to show 
that environment is a tremendous thing in the world and frequently shapes 
lives regardless.’’ (See Robert W. Stallman, ed., Stephen Crane: An Omni- 
bus [New York, 1952], p. 594.) Yet his treatment of Jimmie suggests that 
Crane was also deeply interested in the question of heredity. 

10Arts of Intoxication, p. 177. 
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when no employment contents them, no pleasures already known to them at- 
tract, no healthful food or drink satisfies, but when the first casual taste of 
the intoxicant thrills them with insane rapture, and marks them for a mad 
career and a doom from which all human tenderness and pity toil in vain 
to save them.11 


Still other materials of his father’s, as important as those on the 
slums and alcoholism, aided young Crane. In Popular Amusements 
(1870), Jonathan Crane probably suggested one of the key themes 
of his son’s first novel: Maggie’s romantic-realistic conflict. Though 
she is not a novel reader, Maggie attends a play and continually 
acts like the dreamy working girl, ‘‘the Countess of Moonshine,’’ 
whom Jonathan Crane describes as follows: 


But as things are, novel-readers spend many a precious hour in dreaming out 
clumsy little romances of their own, in which they themselves are the beautiful 
ladies and the gallant gentlemen who achieve impossibilities, suffer unutter- 
able woe for a season, and at last anchor in a boundless ocean of connubial 
bliss. . . . In fact, the Cinderella of the old nursery story is the true type of 
thousands of our novel-readers. They live a sort of double life—one in their 
own proper persons, and in their real homes; the other as ideal lords and 
ladies in dream-land.12 


His father’s works, then, besides suggesting themes, characters, 
and psychology could have also given Stephen Crane enough in- 
centive to do further research on city slum conditions. For on 
July 10, 1892, he was in New York studying his materials firsthand. 
He wrote a news report which hints at the Bowery dialect and at 
the crude first sketches of Maggie and Jimmie: 


A sixteen-year-old girl without any hat and with a roll of half-finished vests 
under her arm crossed the front platform of the green car. As she stepped 
up on to the sidewalk a barber from a ten-cent shop said ‘‘ Ah! there!’’ and 
she answered ‘‘smarty!’’ with withering scorn and went down a side 
street. . . . At the door he [a van driver] almost stepped on a small boy 
with a pitcher of beer so big that he had to set it down every half block.13 


A second important influence on Stephen Crane’s Maggie was 
Jacob Riis. The twenty-year-old Crane, as a shore correspondent 
at Asbury Park, heard Riis’s lecture on July 24, 1892. He wrote: 


The two thousands of summer visitors who have fled from the hot, stifling 
air of the cities to enjoy the cool sea breezes are not entirely forgetful of 
the unfortunates who have to stay in their crowded tenements. Jacob Riis, 
the author of ‘‘How the Other Half Lives,’’ gave an illustrated lecture on 
the same subject in the Beach Auditorium on Wednesday.1¢ 


11 Ibid., p. 184. 

12 Popular Amusements (New York, 1870), pp. 136-138. For references to 
Maggie’s similar romantic yearnings, see Carl Van Doren, ed., Stephen Crane: 
Twenty Stories (New York, 1940), pp. 24, 36-37. All later references to Mag- 
gie are to this edition. 

13 ‘Travels in New York,’’ New York Tribume, July 10, 1892, p. 8. In 
the novel, Maggie works in a collar-and-cuff factory while Jimmie carries 
beer to one of the tenants. 

14‘“On The New Jersey Coast,’? New York Tribune, July 24, 1892, p. 22. 
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Crane must have been impressed by Riis’s comments from How the 
Other Half Lives (1891), for they met on other occasions. Hamlin 
Garland recalled one meeting: ‘‘On arrival at the cafe I found 
that he [Theodore Roosevelt] had three other guests, William 
Chanler (a big-game hunter), Jacob Riis, the social worker, and 
Stephen Crane.’”* Theodore Roosevelt wrote to Anna Cowles on 
July 26, 1896: ‘‘I spent three nights in town, and the others out 
here; a Professor Smith, a friend of Bob’s turned up, and dined 
with me—also Jacob Riis & Stephen Crane... .’’2® 

It is known that Stephen Crane started writing Maggie in 1891 
while a student at Syracuse University.17 No one knows how much 
of the novel had been completed at that time, nor how many re- 
visions were made before it was published in 1893. There is a 
strong possibility that Crane got some valuable details, not only 
from Riis’s lecture and later conversations with him, but also from 
his clinical study of the New York slums, How the Other Half Lives. 

How the Other Half Lives and Maggie show striking parallels.** 
Both contrast effectively the pathetic conditions of the slum folk 
and the world of the well-to-do. Both indicate that the complete 
disregard of the plight of the poor by the rich could lead to class 
war. In Riis’s book, a pauper slashes his knife in the air as a feeble 
sign of protest against the rich; he ‘‘represented one solution of 
the problem of ignorant poverty versus ignorant wealth that has 
come down to us unsolved, the danger-cry of which we have lately 
heard in the shout that never should have been raised on American 
Soil—the shout of the ‘masses against the classes’—the solution of 
violence’ (p. 264). In Maggie, Jimmie ‘‘maintained a belligerent 
attitude toward all well-dressed men. To him fine raiment was 
allied to weakness, and all good coats covered faint hearts... . 
Above all things he despised obvious Christians and ciphers with 
the chrysanthemums of aristocracy in their buttonholes’’ (pp. 17- 
18). 

Both books deal mainly with the youth of the slum world. Riis 
observes the gangs of hoodlums and their ‘‘stores of broken bricks.’’ 


15 Roadside Meetings (New York, 1931), p. 329. 

16 Elting E. Morison et al., The Letters of Theodore Roosevelt (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1951), 1, 550. 

17 Stallman, pp. 5-7. 

18 Crane may have gotten the name of Maggie’s neighborhood, Rum Alley, 
from the title of Chapter xvii in Riis’s book, ‘‘The Reign of Rum.’’ See 
How the Other Half Lives (New York, 1932), p. 215. All later references 
to Riis’s book are to this edition. 
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He adds: ‘‘The gang is the ripe fruit of tenement house growth. It 
was born there, endowed with a heritage of instinctive hostility 
to restraint by a generation that sacrificed home to freedom, or 
left its country for its country’s good’’ (p. 218). The opening of 
Maggie has a gang war: 

A very little boy [Jimmie] stood upon a heap of gravel for the honour of 
Rum Alley. He was throwing stones at howling urchins from Devil’s Row, 
who were circling madly about the heap and pelting him. His infantile counte- 
nance was livid with the fury of battle. His small body was writhing in the 
delivery of oaths (p. 3). 

Both writers see in gang warfare an essential cowardice. Riis 
says: ‘‘From all this it might be inferred that the New York tough 
is a very fierce individual, of indomitable courage and naturally 
as blood-thirsty as a tiger. On the contrary he is an arrant coward’’ 
(p. 220). In Maggie, Jimmie’s gang returns to war only when the 
enemy has retreated: 


Then the Rum Alley contingent turned slowly in the direction of their home 
street. They began to give, each to each, distorted versions of the fight. 
Causes of retreat in particular cases were magnified. Blows dealt in the 
fight were enlarged to catapultian power, and stones thrown were alleged 
to have hurtled with infinite accuracy. Valour grew strong again, and the 
little boys began to brag with great spirit (p. 5). 

Riis analyzes the evil forces that help to destroy the young 
children of the slums. He complains of youths who carry pitchers 
of beer to their elders: ‘‘I once followed a little boy, who shivered 
in bare feet on a cold November night so that he seemed in danger 
of smashing his pitcher [for carrying beer] on the icy pavement, 
into a Mulberry Street saloon . .. and forbade the barkeeper to serve 
the boy’’ (p. 215). In Maggie, Jimmie goes on a similar errand: 
‘‘He passed into the side door of a saloon and went to the bar. 
Straining up on his toes he raised the pail and pennies as high 
as his arms would let him. He saw two hands thrust down to take 
them. Directly the same hands let down the filled pail, and he 
left’’ (p. 13). 

To both writers, the young working girls are the greatest sufferers 
in the slums. Riis describes in detail the sweatshops of the shirt- 
makers where they labor. If one of these girls does not want to 
deprive herself of the real necessities of life (for her salary is 
too small), she ‘‘must in many instances resort to evil [prostitu- 
tion]’’ (p. 234). Maggie also works in a collar-and-cuff factory 
(p. 21), and after having been rejected by her lover Pete, she 
turns to prostitution (p. 72). Still, Riis and Crane see clear evi- 
dences of untainted goodness amidst this degradation. Riis con- 
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fesses that ‘‘it is not uncommon to find sweet and innocent girls, 
singularly untouched by the evil around them’’; they are ‘‘like 
jewels in a swine’s snout’’ (p. 161). Crane says virtually the same 
thing about the younger Maggie; he calls her a ‘‘flower in a mud- 
puddle’’ (p. 21). 

Native American sources, such as these works by Jonathan Crane 
and Jacob Riis, served Stephen Crane well; they gave him his 
pessimistic bias as well as hints for characters, setting, themes, 
and psychology. He did not need further inspiration or other ma- 
terials, like Zola’s L’Assomoir. 

University of Rhode Island THOMAS ARTHUR GULLASON 





WHITTIER’S EARLY IMITATION OF THOMAS CAMPBELL 


Whittier’s biographers generally give a page or more to the pub- 
lication of ‘‘The Exile’s Departure’’ in William Lloyd Garrison’s 
Newburyport Free Press, June 8, 1826. His first published poem, 
it marks the beginning of his association with Garrison, who wrote 
in the same issue: ‘‘If ‘W.’ at Haverhill, will continue to favor us 
with pieces, beautiful as the one inserted in our poetical department 
of today, we shall esteem it a favor.’ It is the earliest of the few 
juvenile ‘‘vagrants’’ that Whittier allowed a ‘‘home’’ in the ap- 
pendix to Volume IV of the Riverside Edition of his works (1888). 
Though sometimes calied an imitation of Moore,? ‘‘The Exile’s 
Departure’’ was modeled on Thomas Campbell’s ‘‘ Exile of Erin,’’ 
first published in the London Morning Chronicle, January 28, 1801, 
and available to Whittier in any edition of his poems after that date. 

Both poems are short: Campell’s forty lines comprise a stanza of 
introduction and four stanzas of the exile’s lament; Whittier’s 
thirty-two lines contain only the four stanzas of lament. Both are 
written in eight-line, anapestic tetrameter stanzas, with slightly 
different rhyme schemes (Campbell: ababeced/ababeccb ; Whittier: 
ababeded). A stanza from each poem (first Campbell’s, then 
VWvhittier’s) will show likenesses in rhythm and tone: 


Erin, my country! though sad and forsaken, 
In dreams I revisit thy sea-beaten shore; 
But, alas! in a far foreign land I awaken, 


1 John A. Pollard, John Greenleaf Whittier, Friend of Man (Boston, 1949), 


. 40. 
2 George Rice Carpenter, John Greenleaf Whittier (Boston and New York, 


1903), P 36; William Henry Hudson, Whittier g His Poetry (London, 1921), 
pp. 35 f. 
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And sigh for the friends who can meet me no more! 
O cruel fate! wilt thou never replace me 
In a mansion of peace, where no perils can a me? 
Never again shall my brothers embrace m 

They died to defend me, or live to roe Beery (ll. 17-24) 


Friends of my youth! I must leave you forever, 
And hasten to dwell in a region unknown :— 
Yet time cannot change, nor the broad ocean sever, 
Hearts firmly united and tried as our own. 
Ah, no! though I wander, all sad and forlorn, 
In a far distant land, yet shall memory trace, 
When far o’er the ocean’s white surges I’m borne, 
The scene of past pleasures,—my own native place. (. 17-24) 


In each poem an exile grieves because he must leave Ireland forever 
to wander, homeless, unprotected, subject to peril, in a strange dis- 
tant land. Why he is compelled to leave is unexplained. He calls 
Erin the green land of his fathers, and dwells on the physical 
aspects of the island, especially its shores. He bewails the loss of 
friends, and anticipates his death and burial. Each poem concludes 
with the exile’s blessing to his native land. 

There are two notable differences: Whittier’s exile is on the 
point of leaving his country, while Campbell’s has already departed ; 
and Campbell’s poem, written about a specific person,*® has details 
that Whittier, lacking the same knowledge, could not reproduce. 
In other respects the poems are much alike. There are some verbal 
similarities : 


WHITTIER CAMPBELL 
cliffs, tempest-beaten (1. 5) wind-beaten hill (1. 4) 
my own native land (1. 6) sea-beaten shore (I. 18) 
my own native place (1. 24) his own native isle (1. 6) 
my own native isle (1. 30) 
dangers/strangers (ll. 9, 11) stranger/danger (ll. 9, 11) 
friends to my bosom most dear (1. 13) bosom friend, dearer than all (1. 28) 
heart-broken Exile (1. 16) heart-broken stranger (1. 9) 
though . . . sad and forlorn, though sad and forsaken, 
In a far distant land (ll. 21 f.) ... in a far foreign land (Il. 17, 19) 


But these are unimportant beside the likenesses in subject matter, 
style, structure, and tone. It is practically certain, I think, that 
Whittier had Campbell’s poem before him, or fixed in his memory, 
when he wrote ‘‘The Exile’s Departure.’’ 

That Whittier would read Campbell, whom he mentions only 
rarely in his writings,‘ was inevitable. ‘‘Every body reads Camp- 
bell’s poetry,’’ said the New-England Galaxy, November 14, 1828,° 


3 William Beattie, Life and Letters of Thomas Campbell (London, 1849), 1, 
330 f. 

4See Alwin Thaler, ‘‘ Whittier and the English Poets,’’ New England 
Quarterly, xxtv (1951), 59 and n. 38. 

5x1, 2; quoted by Hyder Edward Rollins, Keats’ Reputation in America to 
1848 (Cambridge, Mass., 1946), p. 122. 
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and materials abound for proving its statement almost literally true.® 
That there was a common source for both Campbell’s and Whittier’s 
poems is unlikely. The question of Campbell’s originality was raised 
in 1830, when relatives of the Irish poet G. N. Reynolds claimed that 
he had writte. Campbell’s ‘‘Exile,’’ and again in 1849, when 
William Beattie included in his Life of Campbell an appendix refut- 
ing the claim.? Although Campbell was several times accused of 
plagiarism in other poems,® no one has produced a source for ‘‘ Exile 
of Erin.’’ Whittier’s imitation of Campbell is of biographical 
rather than critical interest. It does, however, perfectly illustrate 
John A. Pollard’s recent characterization of Whittier’s ‘‘ prolonged 
period of imitation’’ that began in 1823: ‘‘imitation less of word or 
phrase than of style and subject and atmosphere.’”® 

University of Illinois JACK STILLINGER 





MORE NOTES ON THE SOURCES OF ZORRILLA’S DON JUAN 
TENORIO: THE ‘‘CATALOG’’ AND STONE-MASON EPISODES 


These notes are intended to supplement specifically two articles 
of some years back: Thomas A. FitzGerald, ‘‘Some Notes on the 
Sources of Zorrilla’s Pon Juan Tenorio,’’ Hispania, v, (1922), 1-7; 
and J. W. Barlow, ‘‘Zorrilla’s Indebtedness to Zamora,’’ Romanic 
Review, xvu, (1926), 303-318. Essentially FitzGerald affirms 
what others had suggested previously,' that Zorrilla was acquainted 
with more Don Juan plays than he admitted,” but at the same time 
FitzGerald denies any extension of direct foreign influence beyond 
the Don Juan Marana of Alexandre Dumas, pére; Barlow sees in 
Zorrilla’s play (1844) direct indebtedness to Antonio de Zamora’s 
No hay deuda que no se pague y Convidado de piedra (1744). 


6 Charles Duffy, ‘‘Thomas Campbell and America,’’ American Literature, 
xIlI (1942), 346-355, has made a beginning. 

7 1, 425-427; see D. J. O’Donoghue, Dictionary of National Biography, s.v. 
‘“Reynolds, George Nugent.’’ 

8 See, for example, Edinburgh Review, x11 (1825), 284 f., and the comment in 
London Magazine, n.s. I (1825), 588-590; Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 
xvitt (1825), 131 f. 

9 John Greenleaf Whittier, p. 37. 


1One of the best discussions of Zorrilla’s relationship to other Don Juan 
works is that in Georges Gendarme de Bévotte, La légende de Don Juan 
(Paris, 1911), 2 vols. See 11, 38-44, where the author indicates Zorrilla’s in- 
debtedness to Dumas’ Don Juan Marana. 

2 By his own statement, Zorrilla said that he knew ‘‘. . . nada, en fin, de 
lo que en Alemania, Francia e Italia habia escrito sobre la inmensa idea del 
libertinaje sacrilego personificado en un hombre: Don Juan.’’ The quota- 
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Neither mentions that the gambling scenes and angels of Agustin 
Moreto’s San Franco de Sena (1652) had possibly come to Zorrilla 
through Dumas’ play (1836) ; FitzGerald points out, however, that 
it is not necessarily a slip for Zorrilla to have attributed a Don 
Juan play to Moreto, one that Zorrilla knew,* even though San 
Franco de Sena lacks a stone guest and thereby sensu strictu fails 
to qualify as a Don Juan play. 

Even if most of FitzGerald’s points and some of Barlow’s are 
admissible, the source of certain variant elements of the legend 
displayed in Zorrilla’s Don Juan Tenorio remains unaccounted 
for. It is noteworthy that Barlow as well as other Donjuanists 
have compared principally characterizations, structure, atmosphere, 
and minor situations rather than the actual and recurring elements 
of the legend and their chronological literary genealogy. The 
specifie variant elements of the theme to be found in Zorrilla’s 
play are: a blaspheming libertine; the libertine’s being disowned 
by his father; two deceived women of noble rank (two deceived 
rusties lacking); servant (not all Don Juans have a servant— 
Goldoni’s Don Giovanni Tenorio for example) ; male avengers (the 
number varies) ; change of setting, or at least lapse of time, from 
Italy to Spain or vice versa; Don Juan betrothed; the killing of 
the Comendador; ship (or shipwreck); armed men seeking Don 
Juan; a definite and described location for the statue; the double 
invitation; the question of repentance and a last attempt (here 
successful) by a woman of noble rank to make Don Juan repent; 
the handelasp ; the catalog of Don Juan’s conquests; and the stone- 
mason episode. An analysis of the last two items will, in my 
opinion, bring to light previously unrevealed sources. 

The list or catalog with reference to Don Juan’s conquests® is 
one of the most interesting yet heretofore unconcatenated elements 
of the Don Juan legend. It appeared for the first time not in 


tion is from Zorrilla’s own Recuerdos del tiempo viejo (3 vols., Barcelona 
and Madrid, 1880-82), 1, 163. This is just one of a number of apparently 
inaccurate statements to be found in Zorrilla’s Recuerdos, drawn from the 
well of time with the flagging memory that sometimes accompanies old age. 

3 Ibid., where Zorrilla also states that when he wrote Don Juan Tenorio 
he knew only El burlador, by Moreto he says (not Tirso). 

4In my ‘‘Mozart’s Sources for Don Giovanni,’’ Hispania, xxxXvir (1954), 
269-273, the rea‘ler may find what I consider to be the thirty-six variant 
elements of the 1egend up to the time of Mozart. 

5 Probably the term ‘‘catalog’’ has come to be preferred to ‘‘list’’ (liste 
in French, lista in Spanish and Italian as they occur in Don Juan plays) 
through popularization of the title ‘‘Catalog Song’’ in I:5 Mozart’s opera 
Don Giovanni. 
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Tirso de Molina’s El burlador de Sevilla but in Giacinto Cicognini’s 
Il convitato di pietra (1650?), about twenty years after the Burla- 
dor (1630). Here is the section of dialogue from I :13 of Cicognini’s 
play,* where Don Giovanni, Passarino (his servant), and Rosalba 
(deceived pescatrice) are speaking: 


Rosalba. Ma questa non @ la promessa che egli mi diede. 
Passarino. S’l’attendesse la parola a tutte le donne, al bisognaria ch’al 
n’havesse sposade quattro milla. 
Don Giovanni. E viene Passarino. 
Rosalba. D. Giovanni, ricordatevi del giuramento. 
Don Giovanni. Che giuramento¥ Non posso attendervi. 
Qui il Zanni getta la lista. 
Passarino. Guardé s’al ghe n’é qualche centinara si sta lista, fioi. 
E via. 
Let resta disperandosi. 
Moliére may have known Cicognini’s work for there is a hint of 
the catalog idea in I:1 of Don Juan ou Le festin de pierre (1665) 
when Sganarelle says: 
- + et c’est un 6pouseur & toutes mains. Dame, demoiselle, bourgecise, 
paysanne, il ne trouve rien de trop chaud ni de trop froid pour Tui; et, si je 


te disois le nom de toutes celles qu’il a épousées en divers lieux, ce seroit un 
chapitre & durer jusqu’au soir. 


An almost totally forgotten Italian opera Don Giovanni Tenorio o 
sia Il convitato di pietra (1787), composed by Giuseppe Gazzaniga, 
libretto by Giovanni Bertati,’ was the first work to itemize the list 
by countries in addition to number and type of conquests. Again 
it is the servant who gives the list: 


Pasquariello. Ih, ih! Se voi volete averle in vista 

Ecco signora mia, quest’é la lista. 
Getta una lista di alcuna braccia 
di carta. 

Dell Italia, ed’Alemagna 

Ve ne ho scritte cento, e tante. 

Della Francia, e della Spagna 

Ve ne sono non so quante: 

Fra madame, citadine, 

Artigiane, contadine 

Cameriere, cuoche, e guattere; 


Nine months later in the same year of 1787 Mozart and his libret- 


tist Da Ponte plagiarized most of the text of this libretto and 
developed the first really full-blown catalog in their opera Don 


6 The complete text is in Georges Gendarme de Bévotte, Le festin de pierre 
avant Moliére (Paris, 1907), pp. 370-424. 

7One of the rare extant librettos to this opera can be found in the Music 
Department of the Library of Congress and was the copy used in the present 
study. For more information on this opera, see p. 269 of the reference in- 
dicated in n. 4. 
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Giovanni, where the servant Leporello sings to Elvira as a principal 
aria: 


Madamina! 

Il catalogo @ questo, 

Delle belle, che amd il padron mio! 
Un catalogo egli é ch’ho fatto io: 
Osservate, leggete con me! 

In Italia seicento e quaranta, 

In Alemagna duecento trent’una; 
Cento in Francia, in Turchia novant’una, 
Ma, ma in Ispagna, son gid mille e tre! 
V’han fra queste contadine, 
Cameriere, cittadine; 

V’han contesse, baronesse, 
Marchesane, principesse, 

E v’han donne d’ogni grado, 
D’ogni forma d’ogni eta. 

Nella bionda, egli ha 1’usanza 

Di lodar la gentilezza, 

Nella bruna la costanza, 

Nella bianca la dolcezza! 

Vuol d’inverno la grassotta, 

Vuol d’estate la magrotta; 

E la grande, maestosa; 

La piccina, ognor vezzosa. 

Delle vecchie fa conquista 

Per piacer di porle in lista: 

Sua passion predominante 

E la giovin principiante 

Non si picca, se sia ricca— 

Se sia brutta, se sia bella! 

Purché porti la gonnella, 

Voi sapete quel che fa! 





| Again the catalog appeared in III:4 of Dumas’ Don Juan Marana 
(1836) :° 


Don Juan. Voici ma liste. 

Sandoval. La liste d’abord; puis chaque chose aura son tour. 

Don Juan. Et aucune ne se fera attendre. 

Sandoval. Cette liste est divisée en deux colonnes? 

Don Juan. Pour plus de clarté. 

Sandoval. D/’un cété, les femmes séduites? 

Don Juan. De 1’autre, les maris trompés. 

Sandoval. Elle commence par dofia Fausta, femme d’un pécheur. 

Don Juan. Et finit par la signora Luisa, maitresse d’un pape... . Vous 
voyez que 1’échelle sociale est parcourue, et que chaque classe m’a 
fourni son contingent. 


Zorrilla’s catalog is of sufficient importance to be the prime mover 
for most of the action in the first act of Don Juan Tenorio. Both 
Don Juan and his rival in debauchery, Don Luis, have concerted 
to see which could deceive more damsels and kill more men in a 
given period of time. When they meet precisely at the end of one 
year to decide their bet, they preface the exchange of statistics 





8 Alexandre Dumas, Thédtre Complet (Paris, 1876), v, 58. 
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with lengthy reports, too long to include here, in which each re- 
views his foreign travels and types of conquest. All of this is 
reminiscent of the preceding catalogs, but here the relation is more 
elaborate. Don Juan has been the profligate in Italy, especially in 
Naples like many another Don Juan including Tirso’s original, and- 
has deceived his ladies in cabafias, palacios, and claustros. Don 
Luis has operated principally in Flanders, whence to Germany, 
thence to France. When the tallies are finally totaled, naturally 
Don Juan wins the wager: 32 dead to Luis’ 23, with the score in 
conquests standing at 72 for Don Juan to 56 for Luis. Obviously 
Zorrilla’s catalog could have been inspired in that of any of his 
predecessors with catalogs—Cicognini, Moliére, Gazzaniga, Mozart, 
or Dumas—all works which Zorrilla denied knowing; however, 
with its detailed descriptions and its emphasis on an accurate 
rather than a round number of conquests, Zorrilla’s catalog most 
closely approximates Mozart’s. 

If Zorrilla’s catalog seems to challenge any notions of his origi- 
nality in this device, his stone-mason episode is even more striking 
because it is erroneously yet generally thought to be one of the 
principal novelties in his version of the legend. Zorrilla did not 
invent the escultor, as he calls him, who converses with Don Juan 
at length in I:1, 2 of Part II. A similar scultore or incisore is to 
be found in scenes xix and xx of Gazzaniga’s aforementioned one- 
act Don Giovanni as follows: 

XIX. Luogo rimoto circondato di cipressi.... 
Il duca Ottavio con carta in mano, ed wn incisore. 


MIDS 6.6.4 0's 2 6 wee eee ee 
Si quella base intanto 
A earatteri d’oro 
Sian queste note incise. 
Da la carta allo scultore, che va a formar l’iscrizione. 
XX. [As the Duke leaves, Don Giovanni and Pasquariello come upon the 
scene and begin to converse. ] 
Lo scultore in questo frattempo avendo formata l’iscrizione parte. 
[Then, as in most other Don Juan works, the libertine sees the inscriptiox 
and invites the statue to supper. ] 
True the stone mason has many lines in Zorrilla and does not speak 
at all in Gazzaniga, yet to my knowledge these are the only two 
stone masons or engravers in all the Don Juan versions up to the 
nineteenth century. What is more, in both works cypress trees 
border the cemetery where the engraver is working. Are we to 
assume that Zorrilla’s stone mason was inspired by an unheralded 
opera performed in Italy thirty years before he was born? If not, 


then we must find another stone mason! 
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Zorrilla says he knew nothing of what had been written on the 
Don Juan theme in Germany, France, or Italy (see n. 2). Al- 
though he seems to speak the truth when he says he did not know 
Moliére, the direct influence of French literature personified in 
Dumas is obvious to FitzGerald, Barlow, Gendarme de Bévotte, 
and others. No one, however, has asserted Italian influence (ac- 
cording to FitzGerald, ‘‘there is no evidence of Italian influence 
at all, either direct or indirect’’), nor would I, were it not for 
the single but inescapable mystery of the stone mason, since Zo- 
rrilla’s catalog could have come as easily, perhaps even more easily, 
from Mozart than from any of the other non-Italian catalog prec- 
edents. 

Through his catalog, therefore, it is proved conclusively that 
Zorrilla knew at least one more Don Juan work than he admitted 
knowing, for there is no catalog in Tirso, nor in Zamora’s No hay 
deuda, nor in Moreto’s San Franco de Sena, nor anywhere else in 
known Spanish Don Juan plays. The unelaborate but nonetheless 
existent precedent in Gazzaniga of Zorrilla’s stone mason indicates 
either: (1) a remarkable coincidence, (2) Zorrilla’s acquaintance 
with Gazzaniga (also coincidental in view of the little currency 
of the latter’s works), or (3) a still undiscovered Don Juan work 
prior to Zorrilla with a stone mason. 

Ohio Wesleyan University FRANK SEDWICK 





A RE-EXAMiNATION OF SPENSER’S 
TRANSLATIONS OF THE ‘‘SONETS’’ FROM A THEATRE FOR 
WORLDLINGS 


Up to the present time it has been assumed that Edmund Spenser 
translated all fifteen sonnets of the section entitled ‘‘Sonets’’ in 
Van der Noot’s A Theatre for Worldlings (1569). I wish to suggest 
strongly that while there seems to be little doubt that Spenser 
translated the first eleven of these sonnets (from originals by 
Joachim du Bellay), he did not translate the last four, the so-called 
‘*Sonets’’ from the Apocalypse, the originals of which were pre- 
sumably written by Van der Noot himself. 

Even a casual reading of the fifteen sonnets reveals that whereas 
the first eleven sometimes, in short passages, read quite well, and 
rarely very badly, the last four are jerky, because of a super-abun- 
dance of end-stops; the lines are rarely enjambed, and the meaning 
is often obscure. This distinction is to some extent present in the 
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French originals; but the discrepancy between the French of Du 
Bellay and that of Van der Noot is substantially less than that 
between the English acknowledged to be by Spenser, and that of the 
last four sonnets upon which I seek to cast a reasoned suspicion. 

Statistical analysis of language and punctuation is the only 
procedure available in view of the complete lack of external evidence. 
I shall compare the translations of the sonnets from Du Bellay, and 
the ‘‘Sonets’’ from the Apocalypse, in terms of (1) the ratio of 
stops in the French text to stops in the English text, (2) the ratio 
of deviation from strict line-for-line translation in the first eleven 
sonnets, and in the last four, and, finally, (3) the ratio of mis- 
translations in the first eleven sonnets, and in the last four. 

Among stops I inelude full stops, colons, question marks, and 
exclamation marks. The following analysis should demonstrate the 
striking discrepancy between the translations of the two groups of 
poems. 

The total number of stops in the Le Theatre (1568) text of Du 
Bellay’s sonnets is forty; whereas the total stops in Spenser’s text 
of A Theatre is fifty-six. This makes the average number of stops 
per sonnet in the Le Theatre text 3.6, and the average number in 
A Theatre 5.0. The percentage increase of stops in Spenser’s text 
over that of Du Bellay is thus 38.9. 

Next, the total number of stops in the Le Theatre text of the 
Apocalypse sonnets is twenty-one; whereas the total number in the 
English text is thirty-seven. This in turn makes the average number 
of stops per sonnet in the Le Theatre text of the Apocalypse sonnets 
5.2, and the average in the translation 9.2. Thus the percentage of 
increase of stops in the English translation is 76.9. This last per- 
centage is remarkably higher than that of 38.9 in the translations 
acknowledged to be by Spenser. 

There is an additional factor in the analysis of stops that gives 
more weight to the above discrepancy. In the sonnets translated 
by Spenser there is only one case of three terminal stops in sequence 
(in ‘‘Sonet’’ 4), and in the other ten sonnets there are never more 
than two in sequence. In the translation of the Van der Noot 
Apocalypse text, on the other hand, there are six terminal stops 
in sequence in the first sonnet, five in sequence in the second sonnet, 
three in sequence in the third, and four in sequence in the fourth. 
Such a plethora of pauses destroys the fluency of the verse, and 
since the English text of the ‘‘Sonets’’ from the Apocalype has in 
the case of every sonnet except one a substantially greater number 
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of stops than any of the translations of Du Bellay acknowledged to 
be by Spenser, this stilted and restrictive overpunctuation in the 
Apocalypse sonnets would seem to point to a translator other than 
Spenser. 

Next, there is the question of comparative deviation from strict 
line-for-line translation, a method which is followed with consider- 
able rigor by Spenser in the first eleven sonnets, but which is relaxed 
to a suspicious extent in the next four. By a deviation from line- 
for-line translation I mean the displacement from the original 
French line of two or more words, and their inclusion in either the 
antecedent or the subsequent line. An example of this occurs in 
the second sonnet translated from Du Bellay: 


Sur la croppe d’un mont je vis une fabrique, 
De cent brasses de hault, cent colénes d’un rond... 


which Spenser translates: 


On hill, a frame an hundred cubites hie 

I sawe, an hundred piliers eke about. . . 
The only other case of deviation is the well-known example in the 
eighth sonnet from Du Bellay, in which Spenser not only shifts 
phrases from line to line, but manufactures a whole line and a half 
to translate a half line by Du Bellay, and in addition transposes two 
lines from the French. The result is that this ‘‘sonnet’’ has fifteen 
lines: 

Si sest Hydre nouveau, digne de cent Hercules, 

Foisonnant en sept chefs de vices monstrueux, 

Ne m’engendroit encor 4 ces bords tortueux, 

Tant de cruels Nerons, & tant de Caligules. 
Spenser, in his only moment of real aberration in these eleven 
sonnets, translates this: 

But this new Hydra mete to be assailde 

Euen by an hundred such as Hercules, 

With seuen springing heds of monstrous crimes, 

So many Neroes and Caligulaes 

Must still bring forth to rule this croked shore. 
This is a blatant example of the abandonment of the strict line-for- 
line method which, except in the instances cited, has been maintained 
throughout all the rest of the eleven sonnets from Du Bellay. 

In sum, the deviation from line-for-line translation in the first 
eleven sonnets amounts to only four lines, out of a total of a hun- 
dred and fifty-four. This constitutes a deviation of 2.5 percent. The 
total deviations of this kind in the four ‘‘Sonets’’ from the Apoea- 
lypse amount to nineteen lines in a total of fifty-six, making a per- 
centage of 33.9, a truly remarkable departure, of which I shall cite 
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the most glaring example, from the first sonnet from the Apocalypse : 


A celle d’un Lion, & le Dragon puissant 

Luy donna son pouuoir: Et je vy tout sanglant 
Une teste blessee & la veoir merueillable. 

Ce Dragon adoré, 1’on crioyt haut & cler, 

Qui est sembleble a elle? & la poeult resister? 


The following translation of these lines demonstrates not only the 
variation from line-for-line translation, but provides also an example 
of the addition of terminal stops where they do not exist in the 
French text: 


Feete of a beare, a Lions throte she had. 

The mightie Dragon gaue to hir his power. 
One of hir heads yet there I did espie. 

Still freshly bleeding of a grieuous wounde. 
One cride aloud. What one is like (quod he) 
This honoured Dragon, or may him withstande? 


These lines constitute a radical departure from the habits of trans- 
lation observed in the eleven Du Bellay sonnets.1 And as well as 
technical points already considered, they yield, as a sort of extra 
dividend, an excellent example of inexact translation: ‘‘a grieuous 
wounde,’’ for the French ‘‘blessee 4 la veoir mereuillable.’’ 

The two conclusions above point to conspicuously different 
methods of work in the translation of the Du Bellay sonnets and 
those from the Apocalypse. The following differentiation will con- 
cern the incidence of mistranslations. 

There are only three cases of mistranslation in the first eleven 
sonnets of Du Bellay, and even these may well proceed from causes 
other than ignorance of the French language. The first occurs in 
the fourth sonnet, and has been pointed out by Louis S. Friedland 
as a mistake 


A chaque face estoit proctraicte [sic] une victoire,~ 
Portant ailes au doz, auec habit Nymphal. . . 


which Spenser translates: 


On eche side portraide was a victorie. 
With golden wings in habite of a Nymph. 


It is an open question whether this was or was not a mistake. The 
French says nothing about ‘‘golden’’ wings; it says that the wings 
were on the back, and it is hardly likely that Spenser read ‘‘doz’’ 
to mean ‘‘d’or.’’ Perhaps he thought it unnecessary to mention 


1A full reference list of deviations from line-for-line translation follows: in 
the sonnets from Du Bellay, Sonnet IT, lines 1-2, and Sonnet VIII, lines 11-12. 
In the sonnets from the Apocalypse, Sonnet I, lines 2-3, 5-10, 12-14; Sonnet ITI, 
lines 1-2, 6-7; and in Sonnet IV, lines 1-2 and 9-10. 

2‘*Spenser’s Early Poems,’’ (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, New York 
University, 1912), pp. 23/33. 
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that the wings were on the back, since wings are rarely anywhere 
else, and perhaps he thought it appropriate that the wings of a 
victory should be golden. But the important point is that this 
failure literally to translate ‘‘doz’’ may quite as well be due to the 
exigencies of the metre, or to the creative instincts of the young poet, 
as to carelessness or to an ignorance of French. 

In my own counting of mistranslations, I have restricted the 
count to exclude all instances, both in Spenser’s translations from 
Du Bellay and in the translations from the ‘‘Sonets’’ from the 
Apocalypse, that deviate from a literal rendering of the French for 
reasons that are clearly and distinctly literary. All dubious instances 
have been counted, such as the one quoted above. In addition to 
that one, I have found only two others, one of which is probably the 
result of awkwardness rather than of ignorance, the other almost 
certainly a misprint rather than a mistranslation.® 

The sonnets from the Apocalypse, however, are rich in garbled 
lines. The second ‘‘Sonet’’ contains in its first six lines three ex- 
amples of mistranslations which are all more clearly mistakes than 
any in the first eleven sonnets from Du Bellay: 


Une femme en apres sur une beste assise 

Je vis deuant mes yeux, de migrainne couleur: 
De blaspheme le nom deffroy, aussi | *horreur 
Escorte luy faisoit: sept testes je rauise, 

Et dix cornes aussi pleine de mignardise: 

Ceste femme apparoit d’escarlate ]’honneur. . . 


The translation is as follows: 


I saw a Woman sitting on a beast 

Before mine eyes, of Orenge colour hew: 
Horrour and dreadfull name of blasphemie 
Filde hir with pride. And seuen heads I saw, 
Ten hornes also the stately beast did beare. 
She seemde with glorie of the scarlet faire.+ 


A close analysis of these lines reveals first that the words ‘‘en apres’’ 
in the French have been omitted in the English. In the second line, 
the word ‘‘migrainne’’ is translated ‘‘Orenge,’’ which is a mistake 
proceeding from ignorance either of French or of English. The 
word ‘‘migrainne’’ means an off-red color, and is clearly correlated 
in the French text with the word ‘‘escarlate’’ in the sixth line, 
which is correctly translated. The color red is essential to the 
symbolic meaning of the whole sonnet, dealing as it does with the 


3 The first example is line 3 of the seventh sonnet from Du Bellay; the 
second, and last, is line 3 of the tenth sonnet from Du Bellay. The latter is 
almost beyond doubt a misprint. 

4It should be pointed out parenthetically that this sonnet in lines 5-11 has 
six terminal stops to match only one in the French text. 
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Whore of Babylon who is drunk upon the blood of martyrs, and 
who implies in turn the Church of Rome, with which a brilliant and 
bloody red was traditionally associated by Protestants. Thus the 
word ‘‘Orenge’’ fails to convey the implications of the French.® 

Next, in the fourth line, ‘‘ Escorte lui faisoit’’ is translated ‘‘ Filde 
hir with pride,’’ an obvious mistranslation. Furthermore, in the 
fifth line, the phrase ‘‘pleine de mignardise’’ is rendered by the 
word ‘‘stately’’ which has neither the literal meaning of ‘‘mignard- 
ise’’ nor any of its disagreeable associations.® And finally, the sixth 
line is a far freer rendering of the French than any l'ne in the 
sonnets from Du Bellay translated by Spenser. 

The above sonnet contains the largest single aggregate of mistrans- 
lations among the four ‘‘Sonets’’ from the Apocalypse. There is 
in addition the mistake to which I have referred in the first sonnet. 
The third is remarkably clear of errors, standing among the four 
as the only one which achieves a degree of exactitude comparable to 
Spenser’s translation of most of the first eleven. The fourth sonnet 
has two mistranslations, neither of which is as striking as those 
discussed at length above.’ Thus there are seven errors of translation 
in the Apocalypse sonnets, an average of 1.75 per sonnet, as against 
three errors, each of smaller magnitude and of more dubious quality, 
in the eleven sonnets from Du Bellay, an average of .27 per sonnet. 

A tabular form will clarify my conclusions: 


Increase in Stops in Translation Increase in Stops in 
assumed to be Spenser’s Suspicious Translation 
38.9% 76.9% 
Deviation from Strict Line-for- Similar Deviation in 
Line Translation in Spenser’s Text Suspicious Translation 
2.5% 33.9% 
Mistranslations in Spenser, Mistranslations in Suspicious 
Average per Sonnet Text, Average per Sonnet 
27 1.75 


This information, statistical or mathematical as it is, and based 
as it is on internal evidence, is itself suspect. But how much more 
subjective, and how much more suspicious, is the critical opinion 
that bases the aseription of these poor poems to Spenser on ‘‘human 


5 The French word ‘‘migrainne’’ in this sense is related to the word 
‘‘grenade’’ which means pomegranate. The New English Dictionary describes 
the pulp of the pomegranate as of a ‘‘reddish’’ color, and the flower as ‘‘ usually 
searlet.’? 

6 See the standard Spenser concordance for examples of his use of the word 
‘“stately.’’ From forty-three examples, the overwhelming preponderance of 
evidence is that Spenser did not normally use the word to imply pompous pride, 
and that the word does not, of itself, convey a pejorative meaning. (A Concord- 
ance of the Poems of Edmund Spenser, compiled and edited by Charles Gros- 
venor Osgood, [Washington, 1915], p. 184.) 

7 The first in the fourth sonnet occurs in line 11; the second in line 13. 
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probability,’’® or on a vague reluctance to face the possibility that 
Van der Noot may have employed another poet inferior to the young 
Spenser,’ or on a weak theory that Spenser revised a putative 
English version by Van der Noot.’° 

Mine are conjectures, however, and something more than con- 
jecture is needed to exonerate Spenser positively from the responsi- 
bility for verse which on the whole is worse than anything else in 
the Spenser canon. The fruit of this analysis can amount to nothing 
more than a purely tentative indication that there are certain reasons 
for believing that Edmund Spenser was never so bad a poet as was 
the translator of the ‘‘Sonets’’ from the Apocalypse. 
Haverford College ALFRED W. SATTERTHWAITE 





‘‘THE HONOUR AND THE HUMBLE OBEYSAUNCE,’’ PROLOGUE TO 
THE LEGEND OF GOOD WOMEN, L. 135, G-TEXT 


Line 135 of what is now generally considered to be the revised 
version of the ‘‘Prologue’’ to The Legend of Good Women appears 
thus in the Cambridge University Library manuscript Gg. 4. 27 
(the A-text in Skeat’s edition, G-text in Robinson’s) : ‘‘The honour 
and the humble obeysaunce.’’ Although the line is metrically sound 
and there is no clear evidence of corruption, the fact that it ap- 
pears within a generally defective section, lines 127-138, and the 
fact that it appears to make little sense as it stands, have led 
Chaucer’s editors to emend it. Thus Skeat alters the line to ‘‘ They 
dide honour and humble obeysaunces,’’* and Robinson, following 
the Globe Chaucer, adopts the reading of the earlier version ‘‘ Yeld- 
ing honour and humble obeysauncees.’” 

It is common-place by now to say that the revised version of the 
‘*Prologue’’ indicates a careful attempt on Chaucer’s part to unify 
and tighten his structure, not only by a re-organization of events 
and their sequence, but by paring away non-essential or redundant 
syntactical elements. This last is, I believe, well illustrated by the 


8 Harold Stein, Studies in Spenser’s Complaints, (New York, 1934), p. 118. 

®C. S. Lewis, English Literature in the Sixteenth Century, (Oxford, 1954), 
p. 359. 

10 W. J. B. Pienaar, ‘‘ Edmund Spenser and Jonker van der Noot,’’ English 
Studies, vill (1926), 33-44. 


1W. W. Skeat (ed.), The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (Oxford, 1894), 1, 
2F,, N. Robinson (ed.), The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1933), p. 571. 
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passage under discussion. The earlier version, beginning at line 


148, has the following: 
And therwithalle hire bekes gonnen meete 
Yeldyng honour and humble obeysaunces 
To love, and diden hire other observaunces 
That longeth onto love and to nature; 


The prepositional phrases ‘‘To love’’ and ‘‘onto love’’ involve a 
needless repetition here, and in his revision Chaucer omits the first: 


And therwithal here bekes gonne mete, 

The honour and the humble obeysaunce[s] ; 
And after diden othere observaunces 

Ryght [longing] onto love and to nature... 


Now, it would seem logical to suppose that in removing the modi- 
fier ‘‘To love’’ he would also remove the verbal form which it 
modifies, ‘‘yeldyng,’’ a supposition which Gg supports. For this 
reason, the re-introduction of the participle as an emendation seems 
questionable. Skeat’s alteration clears up the syntactical confusion, 
but unfortunately has no authority apart from that eminent scholar’s 
imagination. 

I would like to suggest that the line in itself needs no emenda- 
tion, but that it has simply been copied by the scribe in the wrong 
place. It belongs after line 136, ‘‘And after diden othere obser- 
vaunees,’’ rather than before it. The omission of a line was common 
enough in seribal practice, especially the kind that would be in- 
volved here, homoioteleutén. The almost homonymous character of 
‘‘obeysaunces’’ and ‘‘observaunces’’ would certainly argue for it. 
The scribe, noticing his mistake but not wishing to mar his manu- 
script, would simply have copied next what now appears as line 
136. When the order of the lines is reversed, the passage makes 
perfectly good sense. The ‘‘honour”’ and the ‘‘ humble obeysauncees,’’ 
which properly belong to ‘‘love’’ and ‘‘nature,’’ function syntac- 
tically as repeaters, serving to define the ‘‘othere observaunces.”’ 


And therwithal here bekes gonne mete, 
And after diden othere observaunces 
The honour and the humble obeysaunce[s] 
Ryght [longing] onto Jove and to nature. 


State University of Iowa JoHN C. MoLAUGHLIN 











